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Designed by the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, 
University of California 


Provides The Shielding In This Walk-In 
HUMAN RADIOACTIVITY COUNTER 


The need for instruments that can rapidly and 
accurately determine very small amounts of radioac 
tivity in people and foodstuffs is urgent. The concern 
over world-wide fallout from nuclear weapons testing 
and the problem ol efhcient monitoring as part of power 
reactor development emphasize this need. In both cases, 
large numbers of people are potentially exposed either 
directly or through the wider, indirect hazard of con- 
taminated food 


ESTIMATED CUMULATIVE EXPENDITURES 
FOR REACTOR, EQUIPMENT, FACILITIES 


a Seer 1958 1965 
Source: NUCLEONICS, September, 1957, p. 33 


Chis radiation counter was part of the United 
States exhibit at the Geneva Conlerence ol Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. Phe 16 tons of lead provides 
a thickness of 3 inches of shielding in all directions. 
The shape of the shield resembles a snail shell. With 
thts design, there is no direct “‘line of sight” from out 
side into the very sensitive gamma-ray counter... and 
eliminates the inconvenience and expense of a heavy 
door. 


Lead, having the best shielding property of all 
common metals was chosen to provide maximum pro- 
tection from gamma-rays with minimum weight and 
floor space. The metal’s relative availability and econ- 
omy was another ‘factor. The cost of the vital 16-ton 
shield amounted to about 10°; of the Geneva counter’s 
total cost. The importance of this application and its 
potential is exemplified by the chart shown below. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





, CooL aguced on a Pivcitne...... 


Wham! And the fisherman hooks another record- 
breaker on the lure you see below. Just as that 
smart angler knew how to successfully fish that 
“Pet” Spoon bait so did the maker who designed 
and perfected it know exactly where to go in search 
of the brass from which to make that lure. 

In order to produce the finest quality bait at a 
competitive price, he knew that he required a metal 
that could be easily stamped 
and formed, and of such quality 
and uniformity of grain struc- 
ture that only the minimum of 
finishing would be required 
prior to the chromium plating 
of the lure. 

Past experience had proved 
to this artificial bait manufacturer that, of the 
various commercial metals available, brass was the 
metal to use for this lure. For brass is easily 
stamped and formed . . . has just the right “heft” 
for casting, does not rust and it takes chromium 
plating as a fish takes to water. But when it came 
to selecting the exact type of brass that would best 
fit his exacting requirements, he called on Revere. 


The result was a Revere Brass with special grain 
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size and finish, and just the right ductility so that 
even after stamping and forming only a minimum 
of work is required prior to chromium plating. 

Said the manufacturer, “Without a doubt, the 
fine quality of Revere Brass has contributed immeas- 
urably to the quality of our baits, at the same time 
saving us money on forming and finishing cost. In 
fact, it is the quality of the material, plus design 
and workmanship that has made 
it possible for us to be awarded 
the Medal of Honor by the 
Sportsman’s Club of America 
for the superiority of design and 
fish-getting ability of our baits, 
as well as the National Sports- 
man’s Research Award, which is 
a real tribute to the design, workmanship and effec- 
tiveness of our lures.” 

The experience of this manufacturer, once more 
illustrates how, only by working closely with your 
supplier are you able to realize the highest return 
per dollar spent. That, too, is why it may very well 
pay you to let Revere help you “fit the metal to 
the job.” Others have profited by this service, why 


don’t you take advantage of it? 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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October 21, 1959 


ITH Congress out of session, the Executive Branch of the Government 
made the metal news in Washington during the month in review. A high- 
light was a joint statement issued after a meeting between President Eisenhower 


and President Adolfo Lopez Mateos 
of Mexico, in which both officials 
said they were “heartened” by the 
improved world outlook for lead and 
zinc. The statement said in part: 

“The Presidents were . . . heartened 
by the progress made towards resolv- 
ing important commodity problems 
and consequent improvements in 
world market conditions with respect 
to basic commodities produced in 
Mexico and the United States, includ- 
ing ... the improved outlook for a 
better balance of supply and demand 
in world markets for lead and zinc. 

“The Presidents agreed that main- 
tenance of the productive capacity of 
the Mexican mining industry is essen- 
tial to Mexico’s economic progress and 
to the security of the United States. 
Consequently, the Governments of 
both countries will continue to consult 
each other and the other lead and 
zinc-producing countries with regard 
to the measures necessary to achieve 
these objectives.” 

Lead and zinc also figured in the 
news when the Treasury Department 
announced that, effective October 1, 
1959, it was reverting to the rules in 
effect prior to the third quarter on 
imports of these metals under the 
quota system. For the fourth quarter 
of 1959, all entries will be under tele- 
graphic controls. Under the system in 
effect during the third quarter, entries 
of lead and zine under certain alloca- 
tions were free to come in without 
prior authorizations until the quota 
limitations were approached. 

Reject Pleas for Aid 

Speaking of imports, the Adminis- 
tration rejected pleas for tighter curbs 
on arrivals of foreign cobalt and fluor- 
spar. In both cases, the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization ruled that 
imports do not threaten to impair na- 
tional security. 

On cobalt, Defense Mobilizer Leo A. 
Hoegh turned down a pleay by Howe 
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Sound Co. for a “Government um- 
brella” over domestic producers of the 
metal. Restrictive quotas or tariffs 
designed to assure the price asked 
by Howe Sound, he estimated, would 
cost domestic users of cobalt up to 
$5,000,000 yearly. 

Howe Sound, whose subsidiary, Ca- 
lera Mining Co., owns the largest do- 
mestic cobalt mine, said that con- 
tinued operation of a mine at Cobalt, 
Idaho, and a refinery at Garfield, 
Utah, depended upon some form of 
Government assistance. 

The company specifically asked that 
the Government either guarantee Ca- 
lera a market for its metal by extend- 
ing a now-expired purchase contract 
for five vears, or, as an alternate ac- 
tion, to impose import curbs that 
would assure domestic producers at 
least half of current U.: consump- 
tion of cobalt. 

Howe Sound recently completed de- 
liveries of cobalt to the Government 
under a purchasing contract that 
fixed a price of $2.30 a pound. The 
company indicated in its petition to 
OCDM that it wanted the Govern- 
ment to assure that this price would 
continue. 

Mr. Hoegh said it would cost the 
Government about $6,000,000 a year 
to buy directly Howe Sound’s annuai 
production of recoverable cobalt. He 
also figured a Federal subsidy to the 
industry would amount to $1,400,000 
“more or less,” and that restrictive 
quotas or tariffs designed to assure 
the price asked by Howe Sound would 
cost domestic users of cobalt from 
$4,250,000 to $5,000,000. 

The defense mobilizer ruled that 
Howe Sound’s Calera operation “can 
not be said to be critical to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation,” and 
that the U.S. “is in a favorable posi- 
tion to meet emergency requirements 
for cobalt.”” Government stockpiles of 





the metal, he said, are already larger 
than objectives require. 

The cobalt industry’s chief problem 
since 1954, Mr. Hoegh asserted, has 
been the excess of supply over de- 
mand. “In view of the expansion pro- 
grams under way,” he declared, “the 
disparity in the supply-demand posi- 
tion will become more serious, unless 
there are increases in consumption.” 

Action on Fluospar 

Referring to fluospar, Mr. Hoegh 
said defense requirements could be 
met from other sources in North 
America such as Canada and Mexico. 
He stated there was no need for fur- 
ther Government purchases of the 
mineral for the Federal emergency 
stockpile. 

The American Fluorspar Producers 
Association last October contended 
that imports of the material were en- 
dangering the domestic industry’s 
ability to meet potential defense 
needs. 

Bar Aluminum Scrap Embargo 

The Government also rejected a 
request by the Aluminum Smelters 
Research Institute for an embargo 
on exports of aluminum scrap. In 
turning down the plea submitted by 
Carl H. Burton, secretary of the In- 
stitute on July 28, 1959, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce found, after con- 
sulting representatives of smelters 
and scrap dealers, that there was “no 
need for action at the present time.” 

Agency representatives said that 
U. S. foreign trade in the material in 
question is running at about the same 
rate on an annual basis as it has in 
the past. They noted that there had 
been an increase in July exports but 
said this was due to a transaction, 
which amounted to about 1,000 tons, 
between a producer and its overseas 
affiliate, and the metal would not 
have gone to the smelters in any 
event. 

Brass Mill Imports Rise 

Foreign trade in metals also made 
news when the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported that U. S. imports of 
brass mill products continnued in in- 
creasingly larger quantities up to mid- 
year. As a group, imports of brass mill 
items reached a record high of 50,- 
000,000 pounds in the second quarter. 
This represented 8 per cent of total 
U. S. demand (domestic shipments 
plus imports). For some products, the 
import impact was much greater. For 
example, seamless brass tubing im- 
ports during the second quarter repre- 
sented 24 per cent of total demand; 
seamless copper tubing, 9 per cent; 
and copper sheet, 18 per cent. 

The domestic copper industry also 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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State of the Light Metals 


By D. A. RHOADES, President, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


T Is somewhat difficult to talk 

about light metals, or any metals 
for that matter, at a time when the 
nation’s metal operations have been 
So gravely disturbed. Many here are 
facing difficult situations in labor 
relations, operating schedules and 
dwindling inventories. Many fabri- 
cators desperately need metal. 

One can only say, “When is the 
metals business ever normal?” If all 
of us decided to wait until everything 
settled down for a few years and 
we knew exactly what the score was, 
we would begin to suspect that we 
were in a rut. Then we would be 
unhappy too. 

And of course, we would be in a 
rut! Change and crisis are but parts 
of the larger and constructive pic- 
ture in American metals. Regardless 
of the day-to-day problems, the over- 
all programs of our various metal 
industries have demonstrated that 
they all add up over the years to in- 
creased capacity, greater range and 
quality of products, and improved 
capability to service and support the 
ever expanding metal-working econ- 
omy. 

First, let us look at the statistics of 
the two principal light metals, mag- 
nesium and aluminum, during the 
past year. 

In magnesium we have seen a 
steady recovery from the effects of 
the recent recession. In the opinion 
of A. W. Winston, Sr. of the Dow 
Chemical Company, who has very 
kindly provided these references to 
magnesium, consumption of this light 
metal in 1959 is expected to total 40,- 
000 to 45,000 tons, or about 20 per 
cent higher than in 1958. 


Uses of Magnesium 


The uses of magnesium are divided 
almost equally between military and 
commercial. On the military side, 
magnesium has established itself as a 
missile metal and is now being used in 
about 20 different missiles, including 
the Titan, Bomarc, Nike Hercu'es, 
Snark, Mace, Matador, Falcon and 
Ta!os. The Discoverer satellite’s skin 
and fairings are fabricated entirely 
from magnesium and the skin of the 
Vanguard satellite likewise is mag- 
nesium sheet. An interesting aspect 
of magnesium missile development is 
the increasing use of the magnesium- 


Text of address delivered at American Mining 
Congress in Denver, Colorado, on Sept. 14, 1959. 
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thorium alloys, which retain good 
mechanical properties at elevated 
temperature. 

The decline in aircraft production 
has had a marked effect on magne- 
sium consumption. The loss of con- 
sumption in aircraft has been only 
partially replaced by missile produc- 
tion. 

E‘ectronic equipment, ground sup- 
port equipment and ground vehicles 
are other outstanding military appli- 
cations of magnesium. 

In the commercial area, the chief 
uses of magnesium are in luggage, 
tooling jigs and fixtures, materials 
handling equipment, portable tools, 
office machines, ladders and cameras. 
Development of an improved automa- 
tic metering die-casting process for 
magnesium has put this metal in a 
good position to compete in the auto- 
motive market. Magnesium has long 
since proved its structural adequacy 
in automotive applications, but vol- 
ume use has been held up pending 
more favorable economics. 

Magnesium also has many chemi- 
cal and metallurgical uses, the most 
prominent of which is alloying with 
aluminum. 

A major development in the mag- 
nesium industry since World War II 
has been the invention of new alloys. 
Magnesium alloys utilizing aluminum 
and zinc were widely used during the 
war and are still the backbone of the 
industry, but new compositions con- 
taining rare-earth metals, thorium, 
zirconium and even silver have been 
developed both in this country and 
in Britain. More than 30 basic mag- 
nesium alloys are now available in the 
United States, and many are available 
in more than one form or more than 
one temper. 

A new primary magnesium produ- 
cer, The Alabama Metallurgical Cor- 
poration, is expected to start produc- 
tion this year at Selma, Alabama. The 
new producer will use the ferrosilicon 
process and dolomite ore as does the 
New England Lime Company in its 
plant at Canaan, Connecticut. The 
Dow Chemical Company produces 
magnesium by electrolyzing magne- 
sium-chloride cell feed, for which sea 
water is the raw material, at Free- 
port, Texas. 

Now to move to the aluminum in- 
dustry: 


As a help in gauging the recent 


rapid development of the aluminum 
industry in the United States, we may 
note that just nine years ago, in 1950, 
the reduction capacity of the three 
primary producers was 1.5 billion 
pounds. As of June 30, this year of 
1959, primary reduction capacity in 
the United States is nearly 4.7 billion 
pounds, representing a 200 per cent 
increase. In addition, another one half 
billion pounds of new capacity is cur- 
rently under construction, which will 
give the industry a total of 5.2 billion 
pounds of primary capacity to meet 
the needs of the existing market. Not 
only has capacity increased, but also 
the number of primary producers has 
doubled since 195¢, from three to six. 
The Supply of Aluminum 

Reflecting these expanded facili- 
ties, the U. S. aluminum supply pic- 
ture has changed drastically over 
this period of time. 

There are two sources of aluminum 
supply—primary, or virgin aluminum, 
produced from bauxite; and second- 
ary aluminum, representing a re- 
cycling of scrap metal. 

The supply of primary aluminum 
includes new metal produced domes- 
tically, as well as primary metal im- 
ported from other countries. As we 
did above in the case of capacity, 
let us look at the domestic primary 
aluminum production picture in the 
light of recent history. In 1950, 1.4 
billion pounds of primary aluminum 
was produced in the United States 
in reduction plants capable of pro- 
ducing 1.5 billion pounds. The 1950 
operating rate was, therefore, about 
95 per cent of capacity. For the full 
year of 1959 it is anticipated that 
3.9 billion pounds of primary metal 
will be produced by the industry in 
its newly enlarged facilities, cur- 
rently capable of producing 4.7 bil- 
lion pounds. The 1959 operating rate, 
therefore, is expected to be about 83 
per cent of installed capacity. 

The total aluminum supply pic- 
ture is expressed by the following 
brief tabulation: 

(Million Ibs.) 
Est. % In- 
1950 1959 
Dom. Primary 
Alum. Prod. ...1,437 3,930 
Primary Imports. 354 399 
Sec. Recovery ... 609 911 

On the marketing side, shipments 
of all aluminum products in 1950 
were 2.4 billion pounds, and ship- 
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TABLE I 
Estimated Total Aluminum Shipments By Market 


(Millions of Pounds) 


ments are expected to be just under 
5 billion pounds this year. The total 
consumption of aluminum in the 
United States therefore has also more 
than doubled during this period. 
The aluminum industry withstood 
fairly well the effects of the recession 
in the latter part of 1957 and in 1958. 
For the year as a whole, 1958 alumi- 
num industry shipments were only 
seven per cent below 1957. One mill 
shape, extrusions, even showed an in- 


Per Cent Gain 
Per Cent Gain (Est.) 
Industry 1948 1958 1948-1958 1965 
Building 492 54 1,557 
Electrical 214 119 1,446 209 
Transportation 214 66 1,302 
Consumer Durables 385 —8 856 
Containers and Packaging 43 712 451 
Machinery and Equipment 214 4 6 384 
Deoxidizing and Destructive .... 85 128 225 
All Other Uses 363 17 1,681 
crease in 1958 over 1957. Shipments of peetEe tins coubacin 
aluminum products in the first quar- Total Commercial Shipments 2,010 3,132 56 7,900 


ter of 1959 were 45 per cent above the 128 468 266 500 


same period a year ago. The first quar- Total Industry Shipments.... 2,138 3,600 68 8,400 
ter of last year was the low point in — 


shipments for our industry. Shipments _fTeight and the duty and still sell sub- _is actually difficult these days to pro- 


1958-1965 
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in the second quarter of 1959, due to 
increased consumption plus some buy- 
ing based on the possibility of a strike 
in the industry, showed a 63 per cent 
gain over the second quarter of last 
year. Several major markets for alu- 
minum, such as automobiles, trucks 
and trailers, residential construction, 
refrigerators, freezers and mobile 
homes, have been experiencing high 
production schedules in 1959, and the 
prospect is for continued high levels 
in production and demand. 

Table I summarizes our outlook for 
the principal markets through 1965. 

Three major characteristics will, in 
short, summarize the aluminum in- 
dustry in the United States today. 
First, it is an industry which has ex- 
panded its primary production capac- 
ity to three times its capacity just nine 
years ago. Second, it has recovered 
rapidly from the 1957-58 recession; 
and, third, all elements of the indus- 
try are engaged in very active pro- 
grams leading toward the develop- 
ment of new markets and the expan- 
sion of present markets—and among 
these markets are some of the nation’s 
largest and most important industries. 

Growing World Market 

Beyond these characteristics, how- 
ever, are certain other related circum- 
stances that are worthy of comment. 
One of these is the growing free world 
market for aluminum, and the other 
is the great extent to which aluminum 
usage has penetrated in all of our 
metal working industries. 

When we think and talk about world 
markets, we must also remember that 
we here in the United States are part 
of the so-called “world market.” This 
part of that market has been receiving 
a good deal of attention from foreign 
producers and fabricators — particu- 
larly those on the European continent. 
We seem to detect an unfortunate un- 
balance here, for while we operate in 
this country with such reasonable 
controls that foreign fabricators can 
come in here with aluminum, pay the 
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stantially below our domestic market 
price at substantial profit, how is that 
situation consistent with the very rigid 
controls, high tariffs, and restrictive 
quotas which we find on many sides 
when we go about our own world mar- 
keting? 

True, the reason behind this in- 
creasing under-priced importing is the 
low labor cost of these producers in 
Europe and Japan, and in many in- 
stances, direct or indirect subsidy by 
their respective governments. We have 
here a form of “double standard” of 
doing business — relatively open mar- 
kets here for everyone who wants to 
come in and sell at lower price, based 
on very low labor costs, as against 
world markets for aluminum products 
closed to the United States. 

That is inequity enough. We can 
look further and point out that these 
European producers are selling their 
aluminum products here in the world’s 
largest metal-using market, toward 
the development of which they have 
contributed very little. We are not 
proposing any specific action for our- 
selves individually or for the industry 
collectively. These are simply com- 
ments on some of the characteristics 
of our business and our markets which 
are today having a direct effect upon 
our financial success and the stability 
of our respective businesses, and the 
personal security of our many thou- 
ands of employees. 


Depth of Penetration 

Now a few words about the depth of 
penetration which aluminum has 
achieved in our national production 
picture. 

Those of us who are fully integrated 
back to the mine talk a good deal 
about that integration, and rightly so. 
What we sometimes overlook, al- 
though we deal with it every day, is 
the tremendous integration of alumi- 
num as a material into the bulk of 
American production, both industrial 
and consumer. Aluminum is all around 
us. When you really think about it, it 


duce and merchandise a modern prod- 
uct, either for industrial use or con- 
sumer markets, without using alumi- 
num in one way or another. 

We can look at this improving pene- 
tration also as one of the principal 
reasons why aluminum has shown it- 
self very sensitive in recent years to 
changes in general industrial produc- 
tion levels. As shown again in 1957-58, 
aluminum shipments were among the 
first indices to show a downward turn 
as this well known recession came up- 
on us. Aluminum shipments also were 
among the first to begin an upward 
movement as business began to re- 
cover. 


As a consequence of this character- 
istic, our industry perhaps more than 
other metals, must provide reserve ca- 
pacity with which to meet sudden 
peaks in demand if industry is not to 
be denied adequate supplies when it 
needs them most. 

This is, of course, a problem for in- 
dividual company managements to 
meet, but it is an interesting and fun- 
damental characteristic of our indus- 
try. The success of the aluminum in- 
dustry in keeping its drastically ex- 
panded capacity operating at profit- 
able levels, and the success of indivi- 
dual companies in maintaining earn- 
ings, depends directly upon sustained 
efforts to develop new aluminum mar- 
kets. This does not necessarily mean 
completely new applications in which 
aluminum has never before been used; 
it also means many comparatively old 
applications which, through new 
methods of production, new alloys and 
new fabricating techniques, have be- 
come economically competitive. 


Thoughts About Future 


It would not be right simply to re- 
view the statistics of aluminum and 
to assess the industry’s position today, 
without at least venturing a few 
thoughts about the future. These re- 
marks must be identified with our 
crganization as to source, rather than 
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the industry as a whole, although it is 
likely that others in the industry 
would be in general agreement. 

As indicated in Table I, our own esti- 
mate of total domestic aluminum con- 
sumption in 1965, an estimate made 
as long ago as 1955, is something over 
4-million tons, or 8-billion pounds. Al- 
though in establishing a 10-year fore- 
cast, no one can be specific as to what 
consumption will amount to in any 
individual] year during the period, it 
is true that the estimated consumption 
for our present year of 1959 will fall 
pretty well on the rising trend line es- 
tablished by our forecast — in the 
area of 2.45 million tons, or 4.9 billion 
pounds. 

It would be our general impression 
that were we to develop another 10- 
year forecast during the coming year, 
extending our estimates to the year 
1970, such a study would also show 
continuing growth of an order not far 
different from that of the 1955-65 
forecast — in fact not far different 
from the industry's overall growth 
rate since the turn of the century, 
during which time it has doubled, on 
the average, every ten years. 

Capacity to Be Short 

While there is a sizeable proportion 
of the world’s aluminum production 
facilities not in operation at the 
present time, this is an advantage in 
the development of markets and the 
encouragement of new large volume 
applications. Therefore, the present 
situation in world aluminum produc- 
tion capacity is not a static one. We 
cannot say that we have the capacity 
to meet our markets into the indefi- 
nite future. The free world’s total 
aluminum capacity is actually far 
short of that which will be required 
over the coming near-future years. 

There is growing recognition that 
because of phenomenal increases in 
scientific and industrial research, the 
acceleration in tempo of transport and 
communication, the economic feasi- 
bility of constantly rising standards 
of living, and, not the least, the rapid 
growth in population — because of all 
these things, the world’s extractive, 
fabricating and distributive industries 
are going to be pressed to the extreme 
to meet requirements. 

To be able to mine and transport 
enough raw materials, to be able to 
produce and fabricate sufficient metal 
to meet the world’s growing needs, 
the aluminum industry in the United 
States has extended itself very greatly 
over the past few years. 

With expansion so much a “built- 
in” feature in today’s aluminum in- 
dustry, we can be confident that when 
the new and larger markets now under 
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development require increasing 
amounts of metal, the industry will 
provide the increased capacity to sup- 
ply that metal. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


continued at a high level of operations 
through the second quarter with in- 
creased deliveries both for current 
needs and the stepped-up demand in 
anticipation of a strike, the agency 
pointed out. 

During the three months ended 
June 30, shipments of copper-base 
mill and foundry products were up 
for the third consecutive quarter. New 
supply of refined copper and copper- 
base scrap was at the highest level in 
three years. 


Deny Copper Disposal Rumors 

Although the copper industry op- 
erated at a high level in the first 
half, the strike which started in Au- 
gust has begun to put pressure on 
consumers. The mounting copper 
scarcity brought rumors that the Gov- 
ernment was planning to release 75,- 
000 tons of copper from the DPA in- 
ventory. A high Government official 
who would know if any such release 
was being contemplated, termed the 
rumor “unadulerated bunk.” 

Reverting to the 75,000-ton rumor, 
the Government cfficial who termed 
it “bunk” pointed out that it would 
be political suicide to even suggest 
such release during a copper strike. 
He made these additional points: 

In view of the political furor that 
was kicked uv in March when the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
planned to release 5,000 tons of copper 
a month from the 136,000 tons that 
the Government is carrying in the 
DPA inventory a tacit agreement was 
reached that a Senate Committee 
would be the first to be apprised if 
such sales were contemplated. 

The only time that the Government 
would consider releasing such copper 
from the DPA stockpile would be if 
any defense orders could not be filled 
because of the unavailability of cop- 
per. 

As long as copper was available, 
even from dealers, irrespective of 
price, the Government would not be 
justified in releasing copper from the 
stockpile. 

Any release from the DPA stockpile 
is governed by Defense Mobilization 
Order V-3 which requires public an- 
nouncement of any proposed sale, the 
quantity to be sold, the maximum 


amount to be offered and at what 
price. 
Value of Stockpile 

The nation’s total inventory of 
strategic materials was valued at 
$5,780,000,000 on the basis of June 30, 
1959, market prices, according to the 
OCDM. Of this amount, $3,880,000,000 
was applicable to the maximum ob- 
jectives, which were valued at $4,150,- 
000,000, and $1,900,000,000 represented 
excess inventories acquired, for the 
most part under previously higher 
objectives, OCDM said in reporting to 
Congress on stockpile activities in the 
period January 1, 1959, through June 
30, 1959. 

Commitments for open market pur- 
chases for the six-months’ period, all 
of which were against basic stockpile 
objectives, totaled approximately $1,- 
300,000. There were no commitments 
for acquisitions from other sources. 

Materials valued at approximately 
$22,000,000 were delivered to the 
strategic stockpile under previous 
commitments. 

Government commitments for stra- 
tegic and critical materials in excess 
of maximum stockpile objectives were 
reduced by more than $14,000,000 
from January through June, OCDM 
said. 

Plan to Sell Zirconium 

In a move to cut stocks further, the 
General Services Administration an- 
nounced that its Defense Material 
Service is preparing to sell on a sealed 
bid basis a quantity of zirconium ores 
consisting of approximately 1,300 
short tons on baddeleyite and 7,000 
short tons of zircon sand. The sales 
offer will be “where-is, as-is” f.0.b. 
carrier’s conveyance. The minimum 
lot available is 120 short tons. The 
zircon sands are stored at various 
points but the baddeleyite is at Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 

Offers to purchase will be received 
until 11 a.m., November 27, 1959. Fur- 
ther information concerning the sale 
of the zirconium ores can be obtained 
from George K. Casto, director, Proj- 
ects Administration Division, Defense 
Materials Service, General Services 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Aluminum Import Quota 
Set by Japanese Gov't 


The Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) has 
announced in Tokyo it will authorize 
the import of 5,600 tons of primary 
aluminum during the current half 
(October-March) of the 1959-60 Jap- 
anese fiscal year to help alleviate a 
shortage of the metal in Japan. 
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Outlook for Industrial Minerals 


By C. HYDE LEWIS, President, New Idria Mining & Chemical Co. 


WO YEARS ago, in the “outlook 

for the metals” program, you 
were told that the Strategic metal 
industry in the United States was 
dying. Today it is dead. 

As to antimony, a few years ago 
we supplied 40 per cent of our re- 
quirements. We now import 95 per 
cent and the 5 per cent we produce 
is a by-product of silver ores from 
Idaho, produced at no profit. 

As to our source of supply, the 
combined production of the Western 
Hemisphere is no longer enough to 
supply our needs. Mexican produc- 
tion is down by 50 per cent. Bolivian 
production is down 50 per cent. Even 
our other source from the Free Na- 
tions, Africa, is down 50 per cent 
while China has increased its pro- 
duction by more than 100 per cent. 
We must presume that our Govern- 
ment plans to get its antimony from 
China in the event another emer- 
gency arises. 


Situation in Chrome 


As for chrome, the producers of 
high grade metallurgical grade chro- 
mite in Alaska, Washington, Oregon 
and California have ceased opera- 
tions, only a Montana chrome con- 
tract with the Government has a 
scant 6 months to run. 

Our source of supply is now large- 
ly Turkey and the east coast of 
South Africa, and those producers 
are complaining bitterly because of 
importation of Russian chrome re- 
placing their exports to the Amer- 
ican market. 


Outlook for Cobalt 


As to cobalt, up until this year we 
were producing close to 50 per cent 
of United States cobalt requirements. 
1958 saw the shutting down of our 
only true cobalt mine in Idaho where, 
during the cleanup they were pro- 
ducing copper and letting the cobalt 
run down the creek. 

As to our source of supply, it is 
largely African, where cobalt is dis- 
tinctly a by-product which can and 
will meet any market price. 

Our alternative is from Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Cuba, where our Government 


Text of address delivered at American Mining 
Congress in Denver, Colorado, on Sept. 14, 1959. 
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has guaranteed some large loans 
which may or may not produce co- 
balt in times of emergency 


One Columbium Property 


As to columbium, one columbium 
property in Idaho provides the bulk 
of our United States supply under 
a Government contract which will 
terminate shortly. Our alternative 
source of supply is, again, largely 
Africa. If the columium industry in 
the U. S. survives after the termina- 
tion of the present Government con- 
tract, it will be in spite of rather 
than because of any Government ac- 
tion. 


Manganese Contracts 


As to manganese, the Government 
contracts for the production of man- 
ganese in the U.S. terminated on Au- 
gust fifth. Unless something has hap- 
pened within the last week or so, I 
doubt if there is any appreciable 
metallurgical grade manganese pro- 
duced in the U. S. today. Our supply 
will come largely from Brazil and 
India. 


Mercury Prospects 


As to mercury, according to the 
U. S. Tariff Commission, U. S. mer- 
cury production during 1957 and the 
first half of 1958 was produced at an 
overall loss, and even that loss did 
not include several million dollars 
worth of unsuccessful exploration 
and development, not included in the 
Tariff Commission report. 

The Government’s mercury pur- 
chase program ended with the end- 
ing of 1958 and, instead of costing 
the Government anything, the bulk 
of the purchases were utilized by 
other agencies of the Government 
and our Government made a net 
profit on the deal. 

Production in 1959 will be some 
20 per cent below that of 1958. The 
fact that it remains that high is in 
spite of and not because of any Gov- 
ernment planning. Our Government 
has almost exclusively patronized 
foreign cartels in the procurement of 
stockpile and AEC requirements. 

Our present mercury requirements 
come from Mexico, Italy and Spain 
where labor costs range 5 per cent 


and 25 per cent of American labor 
costs. 


Tungsten Output Vanishing 


As to tungsten, the Bureau of 
Mines has ceased giving any domes- 
tic production figures. At least one 
mine in the country is producing by- 
product tungsten, maybe two mines 
are, but certainly our domestic pro- 
duction will not take care of much 
more than 10 per cent of our peace- 
time requirements and 22 per cent of 
the Korean war desired requirements. 
In spite of the fact that all of our 
Defense Department needs are run- 
ning into higher and_ higher 
temperature requirements Western 
Hemisphere production of tungsten 
is declining toward the vanishing 
point. 

Will we have another “Korea” 
with no carbide cored anti-tank pro- 
jectiles, or some other corresponding 
lack of this high temperature mate- 
rial which will again emphasize the 
old saying regarding the horseshoe 
nail and the loss of military cam- 
paign? 


Statement by Seaton 


The strategic metal industry as a 
whole has had, over the last few 
years, hope in the promise of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of a “healthy do- 
mestic mining industry.” Now, we 
know what U. S. policy is in regard 
to the strategic metals and it can 
probably be best set forth in words 
by quoting Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton in his letter to Senator Mur- 
ray: 

“As a general premise we believe 
that we should not directly subsidize 
or otherwise support, a domestic min- 
eral industry without defense just- 
ification or in the absence of a rea- 
sonable anticipation ‘that through, 
research or through increased re- 
quirements, the producing industry 
will become fully commercial.” 

We have finally adopted the pol- 
icy of Harry Dexter White — we are 
leaving our minerals in the ground 
and relying on overseas sources which 
would not be available in times of 
emergency. 

I hope this destruction of a whole 
industry haunts both political parties 
in 1960. 
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U. K. COPPER PRICES ADVANCE AS STRIKES RESTRICT 
SUPPLIES; EXPECT CONSUMER BUYING TO RISE IN ‘60 


Tin Prices Move in Narrow Range but General Direction Is Upward; Lead 
Continues Steady With Supplies Ample; Firmer Tone Noted in Zinc Market 


October 6, 1959 
T IS, perhaps, not surprising that 
i outside observers of the copper 
market often find it very difficult to 
understand. It would be difficult to 
explain, for example, why the copper 
price is, if anything, slightly less than 
it was a month ago at the time of 
writing although since then the world 
has lost perhaps 100,000 short tons of 
American production owing to the 
strike and is now faced with the ab- 
sence of the very substantial Braden 
Co.’s production from El Teniente (in 
Chile) owing to a strike there. Mean- 
while, it is true that the persistence of 
the steel strike in the United States is 
beginning to cause some anxious en- 
quiries, at this time, as to how much 
longer this can last without seriously 
affecting the general economic level in 
the U.S. A. but elsewhere the economic 
pointers are favorable and certainly 
in Europe the trend of copper con- 
sumption appears to be upward. 
In Britain, at the moment, the out- 
look has to be viewed through the 


U. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
U. K. production of refined copper in July 
was 6,230 tons of primary and 6,011 tons of 
secondary compared with the June totals of 
10,856 tons of primary and 8,810 tons of 
secondary, according to the British Bureau of 
Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. Stocks of refined 
copper showed a slight decline to 69,049 tons 
(69,945 tons revised) but blister showed an 
increase to 12,937 tons (10,532 tons). Of the 
refined stock consumers held 35,650 tons (34,181 
tons). Details of consumption are as follows: 
—6 months ending — 
Unalloyed July July 31, July 31, 
Copper Products: 1959 1958 1959 
a, gl Ct SE 12,396 163,282 123,713 
Rods, bars & sections .. 1,240 12,492 11,219 
Sheet, strip & plate ... 4,599 33,374 33,462 
Tubes... 829 36,081 37,757 
Castings & misc. ..... 650 4,550 4,550 
Alloyed Copper Products: 
Wire ,360 9,079 
Rods, bars & sections . .10,504 69,705 
Sheets, strip & plate ... 8,357 52,877 
Tubes 2,156 14,112 
Castings & misc. ..... 5,720 42,897 
Copper sulphate ...... 3,200 14,909 


10,049 
77,101 
58,383 
12,629 
42,365 
24,432 


Total all products ...56,011 


453,358 435,660 


Copper content 
of output 572 382,030 352,781 

Consumption of 
refined copper? .....32,034 301,691 264,891 

Consumption of 
copper & alloy scrapt 
(copper content) ...12,538 80,339 87,890 

* Consumption of H. C. copper and cadmium 
copper wire rods for wire and production of 
wire rods for export. 

+ Virgin and secondary refined copper. 

t Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper, 
and should be considered over a period since 
monthly figures of scrap consumption are 
affected by variations in the amount of work 
in progress. 
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By L. H. TARRING 
London, England 








question mark of what is going to be 
the outcome of the General Election. 
Both the public opinion polls and 
political commentators seem to regard 
the result as a very open question. 
However, provided nothing happens 
politically to shake industrial and 
commercial confidence, either here or 
abroad, it looks as if the final quarter 
of the year should be quite a good one 
and 1960 seems to hold a fair amount 
of promise. 

Perhaps the answer to the apparent 
conundrum over prices lies in the fact 
that the long-awaited strike was dis- 
counted to a very large extent before 
it actually occurred. For a time, after 
production at such a large proportion 
of America’s capacity was brought to 
a standstill, people’s minds turned to 
the probable position when the strike 
was over. 

As the broad outlook in conditions 
of unfettered production is still one 
of a plentiful supply of copper, even 
on the basis of a buoyant level of con- 
sumption, this resulted in prices drift- 
ing downwards. When, however, it 
became apparent that both the steel 
and copper strikes in America were 
lasting longer than had been antici- 
pated, American demand for supplies 
in Europe gradually increased and a 
fair amount of metal flowed from this 
country to the U. S. A. The closure of 
the Braden properties had a more 
direct impact on the European situa- 
tion and the London market jumped 
up £6 in a day when the strike actu- 
ally occurred. 

The impact of this stoppage, how- 
ever, was perhaps to some extent 
cushioned by the almost simultaneous 
dockers’ strike on the Eastern Atlan- 
tic seaboard which, of course, meant 
that the American demand for prompt 
copper could not be implemented by 
purchases in Europe for the time be- 
ing. The U. S. dock strike, however, 
was short-lived. So far, consumer de- 


mand in Europe has not been in any 


way outstanding but it is noticeable 
that many of the leading consumers 
have been taking up larger tonnages 
of metal within the terms of their 
period contracts. 


Discussions are now under way be- 
tween some of the leading producers 
and their European customers with 
regard to 1960 contracts and the early 
indications are that consumers are 
looking forward to requiring more 
copper next year than during 1959. 
Just recently, U. K. consumers have 
been informed of the reaction of the 
three big African producing groups to 
the memorandum that British fabri- 
cators sent to producers earlier this 
year on the latter’s proposals for a 
managed price for period contracts 
instead of the present London Metal 
Exchange basis. Details of the pro- 
ducers’ latest comments have not been 
disclosed but it is believed that whilst 
they met some of the points raised by 
consumers they did not vary much in 
essence from earlier proposals and in 
consequence it remains doubtful 
whether agreement on this very con- 


U. K. TIN STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non- 
Ferrous Metal Statistics, consumption of tin 
during July fell to 1,682 tons compared with 
1,987 tons the previous month. Production rose 
to 2,735 tons (plus 30 tons secondary) against 
June figures of 2,267 tons (32 tons) whilst 
stocks in the U. K. at the end of July showed 
an increase to 11,255 tons from the June figure 
of 9,638 tons. Details of consumption of primary 
tin are given below: 

—6 months ending — 
July July 31, July 31, 
1959 1958 1959 
Tinplate . 5,536 5,874 
Tinning: 
Copper wire . 38 301 321 
Steel wire 7 55 60 
Other 65 425 456 


781 837 

Solder oaks 1,007 1,279 
Alloys: 

Whitemetal , 1,640 1721 

Bronze & gunmetal .. 1,353 1,140 

Other i 241 247 


Total 3,234 3,108 
Wrought Tin* 
Foil & sheets 163 189 
Colapsible tubes .... 18 152 132 
Pipes, wire & capsules 2 23 23 


42 338 344 

Chemicalst ) 590 ) 
116) 814) 

Other usest ) 63 ) 
Total all trades 1,682" 11,549 


Herts 


* Includes Compo ahd “B” meétal. 
+ Mainly. tin oxide... ue 
t Mainly powder. 





AVERAGE BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


of Bid and Asked Cash Quotation at Close of of Morning Session on London Metal Exchange 
—__—_— LEAD 


COPPER 
Cash 3 Moaths 


& s. £ s. d. 
Averages 248 17 17 
Averages 351 14 
Averages ..328 14 
Averages 219 
Averages 197 


~ -_--e 
Sees 


— 


January 230 
February : 236 
March 248 
April 240 
May 236 
June 230 
July 220 
August 232 
September 230 
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troversial subject is likely in the near 
future. 


- Tin Moves in Narrow Range 

Tin prices on the London market 
have moved very narrowly during the 
past month or so but such movement 
as there has been has been in an up- 
ward direction. Indeed, prices have 
touched the highest level since Feb- 
ruary 1957. Considering that the 
American steel strike has continued 
longer than most people had antici- 
pated and inevitably cast a shadow 
over the tinplate industry there, the 
larger fourth quarter quotas which 
are now in operation seem to have had 
singularly little effect on the open 
market. 

For a few days towards the end of 
September, the Eastern price sagged 
in an anticipatory fashion but London 
held fully steady and the Eastern mar- 
ket has recovered again, despite the 
larger daily tonnages which are being 
marketed there. American buying of 
tin has, in fact, been in evidence from 
time to time and this, coupled with a 
good leve] of European enquiry and 
steady home buying here has sufficed 
to keep the market fully steady. 


The Buffer Stock Manager, of 
course, is currently in a position to 
either buy tin or sell it as his policy 
dictates but it is doubtful whether he 
had had to intervene on any substan- 
tial scale in recent weeks. It is inter- 
esting to note from the Russian trade 
returns which have recently become 
available for 1958 that during that 
year the Soviet Union exported 22,300 
tons of tin, compared with 18,300 tons 
in 1957. 


As imports in 1958 were only 19,400 
compared with 22,000 tons the previ- 
ous year, Russia apparently became a 
net exporter of tin last year to the 
tune of nearly 3,000 tons. Of the total 
exports, 6,600 tons went to the U. K. 
and 7,700 tons to Holland. It will 
probably be a considerable time be- 
fore official figures for 1959 are avail- 
able but indications so far are that 
Russian shipments to the western 
hemisphere this year have been on a 
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somewhat smaller scale and the mar- 
ket is certainly much less apprehen- 
sive on this score than was at one 
time the case. 
Lead a “Cinderella” 
Lead continues the Cinderella of the 
main metals with no immediate indi- 


U. K. LEAD STATISTICS 

Lead stocks in the U. K. at the end of July 
were 67,586 tons (58,661 tons imported and 
8,925 tons of English refined) against 57,810 
tons (47,185 tons and 10,625 tons) in June, 
according to the British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 
Metal Statistics. Production during July fell to 
6,667 tons compared with 8,222 tons a month 
earlier. Full consumption details are given 
below : 


—6 months ending — 

July July 31, July 31, 
1958 1959 
59,816 54,562 
17,376 16,811 
16,243 15,460 
11,150 13,542 


Cables ° ° 
Batteries—as metal 
Battery oxides 
Tetraethy! lead 
Other oxides 

& compounds 5 15,060 15,497 
White lead 5: 5,3 4,608 
Shot 

(inel. bullet rod) : 299 2755, 2,286 
Sheet & pipe : 39,587 
Foil & collapsible tubes 2: : , 2,041 
Other rolled & extruded = 5: 3, 3,795 
Solder 5 o> ae ‘ 8,474 
Alloys ; ‘ 10,504 
Miscellaneous uses ,16 BOE 7,846 


Total consumption . .26 
of which 
Imported virgin lead 14,338 
English refined ..... 5,652 
Scrap including 
remelted ; 6,861 


198,069 195,013 


99,105 
44,932 


100,984 
41,896 
54,032 52,133 
U. K. ZINC STATISTICS 
According to the British Bureau of Non-Fer- 
rous Metal Statistics zine stocks during July 
fell slightly to 37,427 tons against 38,297 tons 
a month previously. Of this total consumers held 
17,720 tons. Production fell to 5,507 tons com- 
pared with the June figure of 7,437 tons. 
Consumption details are given below: 
—6 months ending — 
July July 31, July 31, 
1959 1958 1959 
Brass ... — ... 8464 65,794 61,202 
Galvanizing: 
of) a, 
General P 2,710 19,456 
BEES sccveveosscss  )|6See 
i 1,337 12,380 
. 1,426 7,794 
14,523 
15,868 


50,858 55,441 
19,246 
14,265 
11,503 
10,427 
14,043 
16,600 


Rolled zine 
Zine oxide .... 
Zine diecasting 
& forming alloy 28,952 31,064 
Zine dust 6,013 6,837 
Miscellaneous uses .... 6,467 6,333 


178, 475 


191,520 
of which: 
Slab zinc 
High purity (99.99%) 5,366 
Electrolytic & high 
grade (99.95%) ... 4,621 
G.O.B. Prime Western 
& debased 63,969 70,080 
Other virgin material. . 168 1,851 1,414 
Remelted zinc 3,065 3,317 
Secrap— (zine content) 
zinc metal, alloys & 
residues 
Brass & other 
copper alloys 


31,722 33,742 


34,380 35,997 


18,452 19,280 


25,036 27,690 


ae 
Current Current 3rd 
Month Month Following 
@& s. d. oo a & 2s. d. £ d. 
9% 81 5 4 77 1! 
105 17 5 13 89 
116 6 9 14 95 
96 12 96 13 11 80 
15 17 
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cation of any fairy godmother : to: wave 
a wand and substantially improve the 
demand for it. The fact that the 
American statistical position is being 
steadily strengthened by virtue of the 
loss of production due to strikes, con- 
tinues to have little or no effect on 
market sentiment on this side of the 
Atlantic owing to the barrier that has 
been built up as a result of the U. S. 
import quotas. 

Consumption on this side seems to 
be fairly steadily maintained but 
everything points to the fact that even 
on the present basis of somewhat re- 
stricted supplies to the world market 
there is plenty of lead for all actual 
consumption needs. 

The prevailing price level is defi- 
nitely not very attractive to producers 
but pending some new developments 
it looks as if values might continue 
somewhere in close proximity to £70 a 
ton for some little time to come. 

It is interesting to note that during 
1958 the Soviet Union was a net ex- 
porter of about 30,000 metric tons of 
lead. Total exports were 62,200 tons, 
but imports amounted to 32,200 tons. 
So far as is known the exports went 
mainly to Iron Curtain countries. 

Zinc Demand Good 

The general situation with regard 
to zinc has not changed very much in 
recent weeks. Compared with a month 
ago, of course, the U. S. domestic price 
has risen but this had little or no 
effect on the European market. De- 
mand for zinc here is generally quite 
good and the consumption prospects 
seem to be fairly favorable. 

Indeed, nearby metal is none too 
plentiful and on October 6 U. K. and 
Commonwealth suppliers of special 
high grade metal increased their pre- 
mium over the London Metal Ex- 
change price from £7 to £9 a ton. 
Supplies from other sources had been 
selling at around the latter figure 
prior to this change. All the main zinc 
consuming trades are experiencing 
fairly active trading at the present 
time outside America. It looks as if 
zinc is moving into a gradually strong- 
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STRIKES CONTINUE STRANGLEHOLD ON COPPER SUPPLY; 
REFINED STOCKS DROP TO A DANGEROUSLY LOW LEVEL 


Shortages Put Heavy Pressure on Red Metal Price Structure; Lead Remains Quiet 
And Steady; Zinc Very Firm; Heavy Tin Buying Seen After End of Steel Shutdown 


October 16, 1959 
TRIKES continued their strangle- 
hold on the copper market during 
the month in review. With refined cop- 
per stocks dwindling to a dangerously 
low level, consumers will face severe 
metal shortages, with resultant pres- 
sure on the price structure. So far, at 
least, copper prices have held within 
the previously established range — 
producers at both 30.00c and 31.50c a 
pound delivered, with the one custom 
smelter in operation quoting 33.00c 
for domestic metal, plus another 1.70c 
a pound to cover the import duty if 
the metal is of foreign origin. Lead re- 
mained quiet and steady at the 13.00c 
New York level and zinc was firm at 
12.00c for the Prime Western grade at 
East St. Louis. 
Refined Stocks Drop 
Some factors in the copper trade, 
after analyzing the domestic statistics 
for September, expressed the fear that 
a squeeze might develop even after the 
strikes in the industry are over, and 
especially if some fabricators are 
faced with a LIFO problem. In the 
opinion of some trade members, the 
Statistics were “frighteningly” bullish, 
“frighteningly” in the sense that they 
seem to indicate a real shortage. If 
for any reason there should be a rush 
to buy copper for November or even 
December delivery, the outside market 
price could easily be pushed up by sev- 
eral cents a pound simply because the 
physical supply of copper is negligible. 
For the first time in the memory of 
some of the older members of the in- 
dustry, the stocks of copper in pro- 
ducers’ hands were smaller than non- 
industry stocks. The total domestic 
stocks at the end of September were 
61,524 tons, 30,084 tons less than at 
the end of August. Of the 61,524 tons, 
only 26,398 tons consisted of refined 
stocks in the hands of domestic pro- 
ducers and 35,126 tons represented the 
stocks of all grades of copper that are 
carried by the Commodity Exchange 
and others. The sharp drop in stocks 
is due to the strikes that have cut 
domestic mine output by about 75 per 
cent. 
September primary output was only 
19,166 tons, a drop of 32,161 tons from 
August. Domestic refined production 
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ZINC PRICE UP “ec TO ic; SMELTER 
WITHDRAWS COPPER QUOTATION 
Several sellers boosted zinc prices 1.00c 

to 13.00c a pound for Prime Western at E. 

St. Louis on Oct. 21, with the remaining 

sellers going to 12.50¢ on Oct. 23. Custom 

smelter copper quotaitons were withdrawn 

on Oct. 23. 











dipped to 28,847 tons whereas in the 
pre-strike period, January-July, the 
monthly average was 138,000 tons. 

Least affected by the strike have 
been the deliveries of refined copper 
to domestic consumers; 92,501 tons in 
September as against 90,123 tons in 
August. 

Foreign Statistics 

Outside the U. S., primary produc- 
tion, deliveries to fabricators and re- 
fined stocks were smaller in September 
than they were in August. Primary 
output in September was 167,048 tons, 
a drop of 14,569 tons from August. 
September refined production of 142,- 
646 tons showed little change from 
August’s 142,276 tons. Foreign deliv- 
eries ift September were 139,781 tons, 
a decreasé of 8,040 tons from August. 
At the end of September, the foreign 
refined stocks were 275,100 tons, a 
reduction of 9,440 tons. 

Strike Front 

On the strike front Kennecott and 
the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers have been nego- 
tiating with indications of some pro- 
gress having been made although both 
sides are reported still far apart. Fur- 
ther talks are scheduled between Ken- 
necott and Mine, Mill. Kennecott also 
has had discussions with the United 
Steelworkers union but they have been 
mainly of an exploratory nature. Ken- 
necott was having labor difficulties in 
Chile too, where the Braden El Teni- 
ente mine was closed by a strike on 
October 1. El] Teniente had been pro- 
ducing about 16,000 tons of copper a 
month. Negotiations to end the strike 
at El Teniente have been taking place 
with some progress reported. Anacon- 
da also was scheduled to meet with the 
Mine, Mill union. 

Strikes that came and went during 
the month in review included the 
walkout by domestic longshoremen on 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, and a 
strike of African transport workers in 
the Belgian Congo. A Taft-Hartley in- 


junction halted the eight-day domes- 

tic dock strike with labor peace on 

the piers assured until December 28. 
Copper Prices Firm 

Copper prices were firm, at 30.00c 
and 31.50c for producers and 33.00c 
for custom smelter metal of domestic 
origin and 34.70c for foreign origin 
copper. The smelter’s scrap copper 
buying prices on October 14 were in- 
creased 0.25c to a basis of 25.00c for 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. In the 
outside market dealers were asking 
close to 36.00c a pound for spot deliv- 
ery. 

Of passing note was another rumor, 
prevalent on October 7, that the Gov- 
ernment was planning to release 75,- 
000 tons of copper from the DPA in- 
ventory. A high Government official, 
who would know if any such release 
was being contemplated, immediately 
termed the rumor “unadulterated 
bunk.” He also pointed out that it 
would be political suicide to even sug- 
gest such a release during a copper 
strike. 

Brass Ingot Range Disappears 

A leading producer of brass and 
bronze ingots on September 23 re- 
seinded price advances of 1.00c to 
2.00c a pound, depending on alloy, it 
had posted on September 3. Since 
other import ingot makers did not 
take similar price action on September 
3, a range had existed from that date 
until September 23. All leading makers 
on September 23 were pricing their 
brass and bronze ingots at levels es- 
tablished on July 7 and which had 
remained in effect until September 3. 

Lead Market Steady 

Lead consumers continued to follow 
a very conservative buying policy, 
keeping their purchases low in order 
to further reduce their inventories. 
Since they have been following this 
policy for several weeks, producers 
felt confident that consumer’s stocks 
have been pared down and that their 
purchases for November shipment will 
show a marked improvement over 
those for October. 

The light consuming demand did 
not upset the market’s balance. The 
price was firmly maintained at 13.00c 
New York and at 12.80c St. Louis. A 
good portion of the limited business 
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also was booked at the monthly aver- 
age. 
Zine Price Firm 

Zinc producers have been doing a 
moderate volume of business. Recent 
orders, principally for carloads, were 
placed for November shipment. Both 
Prime Western and Special High 
Grade were moving. The orders were 
about equally placed at the spot quo- 
tation of 12.00c a pound East St. 
Louis for ‘the Prime Western grade, 
and the monthly average. 

With the prospects of a settlement 
of the steel strike a little more hope- 
ful than they have been up to the 
present, the outlook for larger zinc 
shipments is more encouraging, al- 
though no rush of new business is ex- 
pected even after the mills get back 
into full production. There are de- 
ferred shipments of zinc due con- 
sumers, in addition to recent heavy 
purchases. 

Zinc Statistics in Sept. 

The zinc statistics for September 
made an exceptionally good showing 
considering that the steel strike had 
cut off the major outlet for Prime 
Western metal. Shipments of all 
grades of zinc in September amounted 
to 61,185 tons as compared with 59,- 
782 tons in August. Production of all 
grades dropped to 62,202 tons in Sep- 
tember from 69,768 tons in the pre- 
ceding month, while stocks of all 
grades in producers’ hands at the end 
of September rose slightly to 193,036 
tons from 192,019 tons at the end of 
August. 

Tin Outlook 

Heavy buying of tin at the end of 
the strike in the steel industry is un- 
likely, according to leading factors in 
the tin trade. The outlook for an end 
to the strike is more promising at this 
writing. But resumption of operations 
by the steel industry is not expected to 
bring about any heavy buying by tin 
platers for two reasons. First, the tin 
platers are reported to have around 
two and perhaps as much as three 
months’ supply of tin in the ware- 
houses. If the strike is ended, they 
will want delivery of these warehouse 
stocks first. Second, some quarters 
feel that if the steel strike is ended by 
a Taft-Hartley injunction, the mills 
may work only for 80 days with the 
possibility of another strike at the 
end of that period. 

The New York price for spot Straits 
tin on October 15 was 102.25c a 
pound as against 102.8742c for Sep- 
tember 17, the last previous quotation 
in this space. During the September 
17-October 15 period, the high of 
103.3742c was regigstered on October 
5, in the midst of the domestic dock 
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strike. The low of 102.25c occurred on 
October 15. 
Turmoil in Aluminum 

Sharp price reductions on alumi- 
num products by the large primary 
producers make continuance in the 
business almost impossible for inde- 
pendent fabricators. Alcoa on October 
2 cuts its aluminum building sheet 
prices to a level where other sellers 
had to cut their quotations about 15 
per cent to remain competitive, inde- 
pendent fabricators reported. Primary 
producer circles said that the lower 
prices were not intended to hurt any 
aluminum company but to make alu- 
minum sheets and other products 
more competitive with galvanized 
sheet. 

The primary producers maintained 
their 30-pound aluminum ingot, 99.5 
per cent plus grade, at 26.80c a pound, 
f.o.b. 

Cadmium Price Higher 

A large producer of cadmium sticks, 
bars and platers’ shapes announced 
an advance in price of 10.00c a pound 
to a basis of $1.40 a pound in lots of 
up to one ton, effective October 1. 
Other producers followed. The ad- 
vance was attributed to dwindling 
supplies and increased costs. 

Quicksilver Up $1 

Quicksilver was quoted at $224 to 
$226 per flask of 76 pounds on October 
8, a rise of $1 from the previous range 
of $223 to $225, established on Sep- 
tember 16. The firming up was attrib- 
uted to the dock strike in effect at 
that time and which was blocking im- 
ports of the metal, rather than to any 
increase in demand from domestic 
consumers. 

Silver Steady 

The New York silver quotation was 
steady at the 91.3742-an-ounce level 
in effect since September 3, following 
a decline of 0.25c an ounce. 


Booklet om Magnet Wires 
Issued by Anaconda Wire 


Anaconda Wire and Cable Com- 
pany had anounced a new pubiica- 
tion to help manufacturer, mainten- 
ance and repair firms choose the cor- 
rect magnet wice fer Hermetic Mo- 
tors. Titled “Enamled Magnet Wires 
for Hermetic Motor Applications, the 
19-page bookiet includes a compre- 
hensive table cf test data for each 
of the types of insulation Anaconda 
recommends for hermetically sealed 
motor serv:ce. These are Anavar, Ana- 
therm, Epoxy, Formvar, and Lecton. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained by writing to Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Conipany, Dept. EFL, 25 
Broadway, New York 4, New York. 





British Metal Markets 











(Continued from Page 14) 
er position on the basis of the present 
somewhat restricted level of supplies. 

The undertakings given by a num- 
ber of producers earlier this year to 
curtail their sales on the world market 
are thought to be binding only until 
the end of the year and it seems quite 
on the cards that from early in 1960 
some of them may step up their offer- 
ings on the world market. As, in some 
cases at any rate, it is sales and not 
production that has been curtailed, 
there may be some useful reserves in 
producing countries which can be put 
on the market if necessary. It is im- 
possible to pre-judge this situation, 
however, as steps may be taken to call 
a meeting of the International Tin 
Study Group or even of the United 
Nations Lead and Zinc Committee be- 
fore the end of the year although it 
begins to look as if this may be a 
little doubtful. 

During 1958 the Soviet Union ex- 
ported 66,400 metric tons of zinc 
against 72,200 tons in 1957 and im- 
ported 31,400 tons against 32,500 tons. 
The net export position was thus 
much the same as in lead except that 
a good deal of the zinc went to West- 
ern European countries. For instance, 
17,900 tons (against 22,000 tons in 
1957) was shipped to the U. K., 1,000 
tons to France, 1,000 tons to West 
Germany (against 5,200 tons the pre- 
vious year), 2,900 tons to Sweden and 
10,700 tons (against only 1,800 tons in 
1957) to the Netherlands. 


Titanium Ingot Production 
Decreased During August 


Washington — Production of tita- 
nium ingot totaled 492,348 pounds in 
August, with 641,460 
pounds in July, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Domestic 
consumption totaled 320,342 pounds 
in August against 573,405 pounds in 
July. 

The production of titanium mill 
products in August totaled 295,325 
pounds and consisted of 103,882 
pounds of sheet, plate, and strip; 149,- 
170 pounds of forging and extrusion 
billet, and 42,273 pounds of rod, bar, 
and wire. July production was 362,860 
pounds, of which, 112,799 tons were 
sheet, plate and strip; 186,612 pounds, 
forging and extrusion billet, and 63,- 
449 pounds, rod, bar and wire. 


compared 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1957, Under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated; n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.”) 


COPPER 


NOTE — The excise tax of 4c a pound on copper (which was 
reduced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade ent) was 
suspended in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it 
was further suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed 
on July 1, 1950. It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retro- 
active to April 1, 1951, and until February 15, 1953, and again until 
June 30, 1954. Suspension further extended to June 30, 1955, and 
again until June 30, 1958. If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva 
Agreement provides for 5% reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 
1957 and 1958, provided the price is above 24c; if the price is below 
24c the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc.. 

CHEE GUS occ cccccccccnsscesessesee«e 1.70 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba, 

copper content 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of 

Philippines, copper content ............... 0.17c Ib. 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content . .1.70c Ib. 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 

GOGE, GHEY GUTIITTES cc ccccvcccccscccces 1.70c Ib. 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 

pigs or converter bars, copper content ...... 1.70c Ib. 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 

CD er oe Bea i a wai da iw: ge mgs ee aR 1.70¢ Ib. 
Copper rolls. rods or sheets 1¥%c Ib. 

(plus 1.70c¢ Ib. tt) 


3l4¢c lb 
(plus 1.70¢ Ib. tt) 
191, % 


(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 
Come TN GG? onc cece vcccctccevesssas 4.50c Ib. 
(plus 1.70c Ib. tt) 

Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture: 
and scale and clippings, copper content ....1.70c Ib. 


Copper seamless tubes and tubing . 


Corper p'ain wire 


tt Copper content. 
BRASS 


Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, Muntz or 
yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts. piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 
sheets 

Brass tubes and tubing, seamless 

Brass tubes, brazed, angles and channels 

Brass and bronze wire 


LEAD 


.1214% 


NOTE — Import duties on lead-bearing o flue dust, and 
mattes of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were sus- 
pended February 12, 1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead 
scrap duty was reimposed July 1, 1952. 
Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 
lead content .... 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content 
Pigs and bars, lead content : 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content 
Babbitt metal and solder, !ead content ... 
Pipe, sheets, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire. . 
Type metal and antimonial lead, 
lead content 
White lead 
Litharge 
Red lead 
Orange mineral 


ZINC 
NOTE — Import duties on zinc-bearing eres, and on zine in 
blecks, pigs and slabs were suspended February 12, 1952, and re- 
imposed on July 24, 1952. Tax on old zinc and dross and skimmings 
reimposed July 1, 1953. 
Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing 
not more than 3% zinc. zine content 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores. n. e. s.., 
not recoverable, zinc content 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for 
remanufacture 
Dross and skimmings 
Zinc in blocks, pigs or slabs 
Zinc in sheets 
Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 
metal, or solutions 23 


1/16c 
1/16¢c 
1/16c 
1/16¢ 
5/16c 


1/16¢c 
1.05c 
1%c 
15/16c 


Zinc dust 

Zinc die-casting alloys 

Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing 
not more than 25% lead, dry 
ground in or mixed with oil or water 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 


Aluminum, metal and alloys, crude, except 
alloys elsewhere provided fort .............. 1.25¢ Ib. 
Aluminum scrap 
Aluminum plates. sheets, bars, rods, circles, 
ET 5 da evedaawanesnsesnareneereas 2.50c Ib. 
Antimony ore, antimony content ... 
Antimony metal and regulus 
Antimony needle or liquidated 
Antimony oxide 
Antimony sulphides Yc lb. & 12%% 
SE EE 6.6%-C cea mens ce rckseeeseeetaen 2.50c Ib. 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic cae. cStee 
Bauxite, crude* 
Bauxite, refined’** 
Bismuth salts and compounds 
Beryllium metalt 
Beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content 
Chrome ore or chromite 
Chrome or chromium metalt 


Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content 

Magnesium, metallict 

Magnesium powder, sheets, wiret 

Magnesium alloys 

Magnesium scrap 

Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content 

Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
eee Mintek eeeedeUneeuenuleee 

Nickel ore, matte and oxide 

Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 

in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 

or similar forms 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips, 

wire or electrodes 
Nickel scrap 
Wickel tubes, tubimg .... 0 ..0 .0: «+ «- 

(if cold rolled, drawn or worked — 2'2% extra) 
Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge and scrap, oz. troy. . free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not 

less than % in. thick, oz. troy 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy 
Quicksilver or mercury 
Selenium and salts 
Tantalum 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, 

tin content : 

Tin in bars, blocks. pigs, grain, granulated, and 

scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n.s. p.f........ free 

Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content. ..50c Ib. 


17c Ib. & 8%% 
20c Ib. & 10% 
free 


*Crude bauxite import duty suspended through July 15, 1960. **Under 
Public Law 25 alumina imported for use in aluminum production is 
free for entries from July 17, 1956 through July 15, 1960. {Tariff 
reduced 5% on June 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires 
on June 30, 1959. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
__ Crude Production Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 
Primary secondary Produciion Customers’ End of Period Blister Refined Total 


2,897,719 123,270 3,035,588 2,853,307 458,340 —14,599 + 103,920 +89,321 


202,719 7,960 204,006 254,667 374,180 —60,948 —54,275 
204,938 20,613 192,199 292,630 269,654 + 105,126 —T1,774 
November .... 227,916 17,755 230,109 261,097 236,774 ’ —32,880 —17,318 
December .... 253,512 8,883 282,191 260,841 258,874 + 22,100 + 2,304 
= Ree en 2,707,926 138,696 2,805,622 2,916,588 258,874 —199,466 —158,466 
January : 12,377 270,995 248,574 284,545 + 22,001 +21,065 
12,737 264,018 243,741 304,303 + 19,578 + 12,882 
17,019 285,425 270,768 319,241 + 14,938 +16,780 
15,653 278,959 270,262 329,871 ’ + 13,261 
11,695 283,024 266,378 350,343 

12,347 284,420 294,232 345,429 

9,198 274,752 231,138 374,519 

4,552 223,452 237,944 389,554 

7,651 171,493 232,282 336,625 


In U.S. A. 
112,060 1,616,964  — 1,277,946 181,024 


8,999 100,640 86,982 215,560 
7,259 107,971 101,971 178,222 
19,865 113,288 120,793 128,490 
16,755 128,048 131,188 93,596 
7,911 146,978 116,310 80,722 : 
131,294 1,446,540 1,179,416 80,722 —12,874 








January 11,284 137,361 114,425 80,780 + 58 
February : 11,425 142,235 120,134 85,523 

16,120 140,928 124,220 85,952 — 2,751 

14,287 137,490 135,233 74,323 — 8,629 

9,933 135,031 135,135 86,132 +- 11,809 

11,352 138,403 150,117 85,674 — 458 

8,323 134,020 108,127 103,432 + 17,558 

3,994 81,176 90,123 91,608 —11,824 

19,166 6,577 28,847 92,501 61,524 —30,084 


Outside U. S. A.* 
1,783,119 11,210 1,418,624 1,575,361 277,316 + 43,541 


156,756 475 117,274 160,134 220,916 —11,467 
123,178 701 96,035 153,633 196,558 —23,610 
112,724 748 78,911 171,827 141,164 —55,394 
131,334 980 102,061 129,909 143,178 + 2,014 
155,871 972 135,213 144,531 178,152 + 34,974 
1,699,756 7,402 1,359,082 1,737,172 178,152 —99,164 


January 162,140 1,093 133,634 134,149 203,765 + 21,943 
February .... 155,973 1,312 121,783 123,607 218,780 +15,015 
899 144,497 146,548 236,232 +17,502 

1,366 141,469 135,029 255,548 + 19,259 

1,762 147,993 131,243 264,211 + 8,663 

995 146,017 144,115 259,755 — 4,456 

857 140,732 123,011 286,122 + 26,367 

558 142,276 147,821 284,540 — 2,196 

167,048 1,047 142,646 139,781 275,100 — 9,440 

* Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, Sweden, Japan and Australia. 





Electrolytic Cooper Electrolytic Copper Lake Convper 
Producers’ Price, Del. Valley Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley Producers’ Price Delivered 


Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) (Cents Per Pound) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 
43.00 36.00 25.69 29.00 - 50.22 34.87 24.577 29.429 . 43.00 36.00 

44.03 33.318 25.00 29.972 . 52.07 32.273 23.557 30.361 Feb. 43.783 33.182 

46.00 32.00 25.00 31.14 - 53.11 30.952 23.326 33.21 - 46.00 32.00 

46.00 32.00 25.00 31.50 - 48.88 31.24 23.66 32.84 - 46.00 32.00 

46.00 32.00 25.00 31.50 44.221 30.163 23.865 32.00 May 46.00 32.00 

46.90 30.955 25.36 31.50 40.00 29.60 25.52 31.477 46.00. 30.955 

41.56 29.25 26.125 30.587 38.14 28.39 29.231 29.52 41.68 29.25 

40.00 28.639 26.50 ~ 30.00 : : 27.862 26.52 30.056 Aug. 40.00 28.611 

40.00 27.031 26.50 30.571 . . 25.948 26.355 33.00 Sevt. 4099 27.00 

39.308 27.00 27.548 .... ; ° 25.722 4. ee Oct. 39.321 27.00 

36.00 27.00 29.00 ~ .... : ; 25.435 eee oy 36.00 27.00 

36.00 27.00 . 29.00 cess . y 25.26 28.846 .... 36.00 27.00 29, 
41.992 30.183 26.31 oeew . 28.93 26.905 ....°% © rvecly 41.975 «30.162 26.251 
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isti Mine Production of Copper 
a i 1. galley “een in United States 


Unfilled (vu. ° Bureau of - ed 

Purch Unfilled Actual Excess m short tons 
mp ed . of Ratimed a ea » Bales by - ear ™ oe ony . Eastern Missouri Western Tetal 
na. “an i: "Gaus aa Gene _ 19,681 2,130 1,018,496 1,100,307 


j — . 6,962 67 81,080 88,109 
380,881 25,022 309,664 170,917 1,375,869 74,678 78°369 1,800 995°753 1,076.922 


360,526 304,619 136,581 1,231,840 6.826 125 74,766 81,717 


. 7517 123 79,594 87,234 
1,418,241 7,035 161 76,911 84,107 
6522 152 
99,223 5.801 155 68.252 
1,416,378 4.188 132 61.222 
5570 127 67.039 
5,312 82,987 
7,002 91/518 
6617 94,056 
6.614 94/514 
76.849 1,250 902,021 980404 
1959 


Jan. 6,590 126 90,386 97,102 
Feb. 5,883 130 §©81,889 87,902 
Mar. 6.513 140 91,499 98,152 
Apr. 17,240 150 93,295 100,685 
May 7,007 110 94,277 101,394 
June 17,245 124 86,861 94,230 
July 6,763 111 79,927 86,801 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works) 
No. 1 No. 3 Q 

_ Scrap Serap Scrap 


June ..21.93 20.43 18.18 
July ..22.52 21.02 18.77 
, Aug. 22.62 21.12 18.87 
1,165,364 ies Sept. .22.37 20.87 18.62 
Oct. 2480 23.30 21.05 
Nov. 25.597 24.097 21.847 
Dec. 24.356 22.856 20.606 
Aver 21.788 20.282 18.035 
1959 

Jan. 25.29 23.79 21.54 
Feb. 26.42 2492 22.67 


107,231 335,944 178,326 119,517 
110,174 334,542 178,913 114,298 
104,551 338,454 164,623 
98,638 335,921 164,410 
92,943 336,697 170,476 
82,919 153,042 
85,728 144,410 
144,375 
, ’ 144,538 
420,130 138,420 
428,520 ; 128,719 
430,171 138,631 


+ttt+tt+tt++ 


445,514 , 348,426 123,756 94,642 
452,673 y 351,035 128,330 86,625 
448,125 ‘ 346,875 141,387 83,694 
450,442 347,607 145,623 79,613 
441,001 " 346,404 138,190 88,447 
433,526 330,301 145,162 109,011 
431,796 ¢ 326,263 153,529 79,353 
421,931 323,667 150,436 
416,887 319,281 145,390 
399,113 315,929 156,692 
419,914 88,580 328,238 157,799 
447,123 90,401 326,438 177,869 


FEEAEEEE HEH H+H 


457,387 101,182 337,761 172,698 108,556 
459,046 123,321 390,522 183,113 116,565 
449,441 130.785 334,904 211,547 133,259 
463,582 125,250 337,282 204,618 120,680 
474.657 133,694 338,835 210,424 124,060 
492,072 111,229 343,585 191,875 133,702 
518,699 110.367 357.474 193/338 81,500 Mar. 28.79 27.29 25.04 
487,259 97,786 359,049 191,476 120,563 Apr. 28.04 26.50 24.29 
—_— ; May 2781 26.31 24.06 
Scrap Copper Receipts by Custom Smelters we er a = 
and Refineries in United States* Aus. 25762 24762 22.012 
(In Short Tons) Sept. 26.369 24.869 22319 24.369 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 sla i 
6,640 4,528 6,486 9,859 11,047 14,322 17,506 16,02 14,511 *Of dry for rial having a dry 
5.153 3,633 10,337 8,490 165,198 ‘49 11,145 9,518 14,712 copper content in excess of 60%. 
7,912 5,243 19,991 9,738 12,198 15,9: 13,934 11,783 19,522 ee 
8,553 6,214 16,583 : 13,162 ,23% r 15,279 17,525 9 
8458 8.033 10.857 °6 15.133 20,80 "397 18,989 13,960 Brass Ingot Makers Scrap 
8,628 4,425 10,945 3,309 14,765 4,7 ,§ 13,945 é : 4 
6.642 5.188 9.063 26 9°988 "6! f 12185 i Copper Buying Prices 
10,452 6,113 5,003 7,137 10,100 12,197 2,f J 11,896 
4,903 3,56 4,667 9,042 10,641 15,037 6 9,78 9,268 (Average Prices) 
9.459 3,3! 4,602 .10,065 11,662 12,897 15.5 3,151 23,088 +7 
9.237 3, 4.724 7,815 10,879 9.865 "36S 4 16,425 rele (Cents an — del. refinery for 


7,178 ‘ 6.208 11,476 14,876 13.180 61 128 10,796 of each grade) 
= Ne 1 Ne. 2 ie 1 Heavy 
Copper Cempe- Yellew 


° : July ..22.52 21.02 19.24 13.53 
Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments Aug. 2262 21.12 19.11 13.80 
(NET TONS) Sept. .22.37 2087 18.88 12.90 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass and bronze are Oct. 24.80 23.30 20.51 14.938 


compiled by the Ingot Brass and Bronze Industry and represent in excess of 95 per cent of 25.597 24.097 20.182 14.125 
the deliveries of the entire industry. e 


Dec 24.356 22.856 19.038 13.038 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
18,874 28,416 28,315 23,423 20,661 25,201 27,736 25,681 20,468 22,046 21.777 20.277 18.653 13.024 
18,487 7,168 24.211 26,429 19,920 25,249 24,949 20,769 17,413 23,746 
22,494 31,99 890 28,256 23,653 29,713 28,310 21,948 18.825 26,109 : 
22,118 30,473 22,547 25,044 24,746 27,641 25,808 23.507 18,009 26.115 a * ond bag = = 
23,643 33,267 21,740 21,660 22,269 23,708 23,437 22.037 17.191 23.967 Feb. . . , : 
$3,817 21,274 20,818 22,348 23,141 18,842 18,888 17,962 22,922 Mar. ‘ 27.29 22.85 16.85 
$2,016 18,947 19,321 17, 18, 17,364 16, 16,658 20,346 
21,807 20,156 21, é 23,812 19, 17,882 21,741 " oo: a pe 
22,770 21,463 22, ‘ 20,929 19, 20,540 22.685 May . . . . 
25,811 22,280 24, . 52.065 z ae June $ 25.30 21.159 15.307 
23,441 21,806 23, ‘ 1,81 , 20,758 .... 
0 28,576 20,987 22,983 20,541 4 21,448 18,046 S 1667... 4 ‘ ay Py fh ey 
.. 176,643 303,563 $32,378 277,736 271,251 274,096 as7.eer° ts: ug. . 
. 14,637 25,297 27,615 23,145 22,694 21,936 22,841 20,681 18,133 .... Sept. 24.869 22.304 16.50 


tt++-ttt+tt 








Total ..142,067 71,812 62,470 129,798 127,449 154,714 173,748 147,080 164,196 


* As compiled by Copper Institute. 








Lead Statistics Reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
Lead Refineries in U.S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


(Recoverable Lead Content in Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


Combined U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 
REFINED PRODUCTION ——- DELIVERIES ————_ ——— STOCKS 
Antimonial Antimonial Antimonial 
Lead Lead Lead 
Content Total Pig Content Total Pig Content Total 
120,951 8,971 129,922 112,495 9,381 121,876 273,033 18,918 291,951 
129,461 10,898 140,359 90,498 8,583 99,081 313,232 21,233 334,465 
. 1,485,282 106,383 1,591,665 1,307,390 102,697 1,410,087 


129,604 9,755 139,359 114,038 10,014 124,052 328,719 349,693 
114,528 8,944 123,472 90,915 9,094 100,009 347,455 20,824 368,279 
123,549 8,747 132,296 118,050 9,403 127,453 362,493 20,168 382,661 
127,995 10,398 138,393 146,409 10,345 156,754 334,178 20,221 354,399 
130,046 10,216 140,262 144,988 8,566 153,554 310,042 21,871 331,913 
130,142 10,960 141,102 146,505 12,894 159,399 285,489 19,938 305,427 
113,394 8,721 122,115 97,008 7,879 104,887 300,674 20,780 321,454 
105,433 7,094 112,527 114,715 11,517 126,232 290,632 16,357 307,189 


36,572 3,621 40,193 44,834 49,015 217,728 12,352 230,080 
39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 239,049 13,417 252,466 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 


40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 52,803 244,870 ; 257,296 
35,084 4,145 39,229 40,881 4,073 44,954 254,229 267,190 
35,140 3,868 39,008 49,742 4,279 54,021 248,166 260,910 
35,072 5,167 40,239 60,312 5,072 65,384 234,187 , 247,765 
34,483 4,359 38,842 78,398 4,598 82,996 209,558 223,508 
31,786 5,296 37,082 75,563 7,122 82,685 177,603 190,027 
30,098 2,646 32,744 31,991 2,153 34,144 187,526 : 200,608 
23,404 2,091 25,495 55,094 7,397 62,491 174,959 s 182,938 


Outside U. S. A. 


5,350 89,729 67,661 5,200 72,861 55,305 61,871 
ws 89,957 6,591 96,548 58,629 4,846 63,475 74,183 81,999 
. 1,012,074 59,398 1,071,472 717,862 52,804 710,666 


89,494 6,390 65,727 5,522 71,249 83,849 

79,444 4,799 55,055 93,226 101,089 
88,409 4,879 ; 73,432 114,327 121,751 
92,923 5,231 é E ‘ 91,370 99,991 106,634 
95,563 5,857 ; A : 70,558 100,484 108,405 
98,356 5,64 . : 76,714 107,886 115,400 
83,296 6,675 i ‘ 70.743 113,148 120,846 
82,029 5,003 k 63,744 115,873 124,251 


Summary of Lead Statistics for United States 
———— Stocks (end of period) —————————— 
Recoverable Base Bullion 
Lead Content Raw At Refinery Refined Smelt 
In Tons of Material At Smelter and Pig and Primary Origin 
— at Smelter & Transit Process Antimonial Total U.S.A. 
September . 70,290 4,948 32,606 227,380 335,224 21,775 14,937 1,673 38,385 
October .... 58,863 4,773 29,833 220,063 313,532 19,630 9,205 3,699 32,534 
November ;. 60,222 3,573 30,208 230,080 324,083 23,603 15,932 3,869 43,404 
December .. 68,197 4,489 28,955 252,466 354,107 25,544 18,921 4,090 43,555 
Total ee Abas a aes 297,687 191,415 29,080 518,182 
1959 
January ... 69,015 4,243 , 257,296 362,131 24,931 3,167 
February .. 58,921 2,919 267,190 364,092 22,934 1,772 

65,478 4,283 260,910 364,486 22,258 

61,779 4,424 J 247,765 345,564 22.868 

52,115 3,370 223,508 311,686 22,072 

55,472 7,454 3 190,027 279.973 24,610 9 

51,091 F 200,608 290,169 20,029 11,799 , 

. 49,262 24,994 182,838 266 831 20,958 2,703 1,428 25,089 


Deliveries to U. S. Fabricators including 
Smelter Refined Productions imports from sources reporting to ABMS 
Production Pig Antimonial Total Pig Antimonial 


38,508 4,525 43,033 65,301 4,516 69,817 
40,225 5,153 45,378 70,580 4,455 75,035 
40,193 44,834 4,181 49,015 

39,504 4,307 43,811 31,869 3,737 35,606 
473,208 46,985 520,193 589,528 49,893 639,421 


40,110 3,365 43,475 48,311 4,492 
35,084 39,229 40,881 4,073 
35,140 39,008 49,742 4,279 
35,072 40,239 : 5,072 | 
34,483 ; 38,842 4,598 © 
31,786 7,122 
30,098 J , 2,153 
August ,. 23,404 1,397 | 
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Outside U.S.A. Scrap Total 





United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries Lead Prices at New York 


( a —¥ A 


(Common Grade) 
Productiou Monthly Average Prices 
Stock At Primary & Total Stock Domestic (Cents per pound) 
Beginning Secondary Supply = — ae 4 1956 1957 1958 1959 
81,152 551,618 632,770 , ’ . 16.16 16.00 13.00 12.619 
28,855 547,153 639,872 31,089 531,339 <i teh shee wien 


613,293 644,382 “een 529,484 - 16.00 16.00 13.00 11.42 


. 16.00 16.00 12.00 11.20 
604,353 645,534 ula 463,060 16.00 15.385 11.712 11.905 


16.00 14.32 11.24 12.00 
47,665 139,263 101,206 33,422 
47,133 148339 «119,522 23'832 16.00 14.00 11.00 12.00 
43.441 162,963 128,754 28,886 16.00 14.00 10.85 12.286 
40,984 169.738 143. ; ' 
47,487 190,623 155,121 30,021 ro a mel el 13.00 
199,757 163,504 32,078 . 
202,331 164,860 31,948 - 16.00 13.50 13.00 
204.380 «169,302 34.254 - 16.00 13.00 13.00 
212,571 170,666 41,657 . 16.013 14.66 12.114 
216.133 169.435 46.647 
209.920 179,321 30,591 
223.363 198.538 24.852 
522'956 614.554 acta 380.359 


43,652 242,160 208,874 33,035 Lead Sheet Prices 
39,498 248,372 214,946 30,685 
39,238 254,184 210,524 40,980 
40,606 251,130 197,823 52,469 (To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 
37,459 209,036 133,235 75,465 (Cents per pound) 
32,882 166,117 142,694 22,380 
ae 25,589 168,283 124,259 43,850 1956 1957 1958 
Se aed 5 14,801 139,060 117,296 21,795 i 21.66 21.50 18.50 
In instances where the figures are not in balance it is due to shipments . 21.50 21.50 18.50 
to other than domestic consumers. . 21.50 21.50 18.50 


21.50 21.50 17.50 


Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments a fe eo 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (Im tens of 2,000 Ibs.) 21.50 19.82 16.50 
Brass Sun- Job- Unclas- . 21.50 19.50 16.35 


. 21.50 , 18.173 
72,418 27,599 2,622 88,461 3,960 52,994 13,034 270,251 21.50 18.50 


80,360 24,501 1,435 70,614 3,158 56,851 13,213 274,716 . 21.50 : 18.50 


5,956 152 ... 6479 686 4614 1,064 18,674 

6,731 2,250 .... 6,242 909 2.958 1,040 17,453 

6.976 2200 120 270 3,871 634 16.558 

3,726 2.250 15 666 5,071 1,087 20,620 ° 

5,249 1,650 105 566 5,310 1,110 x Battery Shipments 
5,406 2,250 220 650 © 6,246 = 1,403 

4,880 295 850 5,782 891 ener 

3,671 205 881 4,203 847 ; The following table shows replace- 


2,950 85 493 3,800 706 
2'499 36 270 2'607 529 13. 997 ment battery shipments in the United 


58.444 25.452 1,691 7,420 53,284 11,127 240,881 States as compiled by the Business 
Information Division of Dun & Brad- 


2,938 550 ' §21 5,173 801 18,594 street, Inc., for the Association of 


2,899 1,750 : 90 1,643 888 11,368 : 
3133 1'200 681 3'149 908 American Battery Manufacturers: 


3.207 900 ; 580 2.831 533 (In thousands of units) 
3,216 1,850 866 3,071 1,027 . 195 1957 1 1959 
3,463 1,950 480 4,217 1,716 _ 
3,169 1,250 515 4,157 1,052 Jan, .. 2,058 2,638 2,004 2,672 
a aa 400 6.399 100 Feb. .. 1,340 1,961 1,803 1,791 
: , 48 6,771 “ee. 
24500. 285 6,210 as ae i a 
2,150 360 4,887 _ < , , . 
2,100 215 2,578 : May .. 1,761 1,605 1,454 1,593 
20,855 57,180 5,841 51,086 11,882 193,592 June... 1,807 1,878 1,773 2,116 


es | 101 2,556 
5,594 161 3,545 727 18,524 July .. 2,178 2,469 2 
735 2,706 931 16,796 Aug. .. 2,571 2,856 2,333 2,728 
378 6,006 2,185 21.395 Sept. . 2,711 2,688 2,704  .... 
691 5,356 1,966 21,355 Oct. .. 3,015 3,042 2,976 
475 7,990 2,843 40,040 Nov. .. 2,592 2,359 2,262 


180 8,009 3,663 42,546 


3,268 410 6,640 1,921 27183 
September 1.003 .... 255 2.296 1484 13321 Total 25,014 25,943 25,265 
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Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners N. Y. Lead Price Changes 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) — ees; 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 2. .**19.00 A r. 12. , 
Inoreand —lIn base bullion (lead content)— “9 ” pr. ig 
matte and in At In transit In process Refined 1952 June 2 


process at smelteries & to at pig Total a ...-18.00 June 15. ‘ : ; 
smelteries refineries refineries refineries lead Stocks . .17.00 Aug. | TR 


.. 82,730 12,036 3,560 22,380 —55,358 ; 185,567 + Se eeee aa?s 
.. 97,111 11,479 2,532 © 22,917 59,348 202,048 ee a” 2s 
. 84,205 13,029 22,439 51,080 182,973 oie: © hee 


.. 80,662 11,905 20,351 44,467 170,775 vo . 5.... 
.. 16,230 14,220 18,695 47,460 é: 170,724 a Me 
. 65,341 11,646 3, 21,867 59,755 ; 173,275 + Saves 


. -14.00 


. 79,362 11,019 23,154 79,741 207,912 : “a 
. 79,738 11,510 24,535 88,517 , 220,667 : oo oe 
. 79,588 9,546 22,834 107,213 f 235,250 eo eee 
. 83,185 10,692 21,766 116,610 ; 246,584 * oo lass 
. 86,053 11,838 é 20,524 130,668 , 263,689 ae 
. 79,482 11,059 20,188 141,967 267,860 2 ae 
. 80,060 9,012 22,092 150,648 276,238 - 81... .14.75 
. 83,347 12,438 , 154,378 283,379 
. 17,416 14,767 1,176 158,413 283,105 , F....800 
. 12,724 14,797 2,223 159,662 278,535 -+++14,00 
.. 61,819 11,492 1,086 157,385 262,873 » 2....18.50 
. 62,960 11,072 1,565 20,941 167,493 11,828 275,859 . + ae 
10,917 1,767 19,746 185,913 12,595 303,316 . ...-13.00 
10,565 1,889 21,317 197,085 11,789 315,477 . 16....12.50 
11,707 1,447 21,479 202,835 12,111 311,962 . 21....12.00 
14,352 350 20,575 198,459 12,065 314,234 . 29....12.50 
12,373 624 20,507 184,468 13,355 295,865 +++ 12.75 
12,239 766 20,391 157,981 13,596 260,196 . ++ +18.00 
13,270 943 19,468 120,914 12,321 225.367 Rem 
18,379 158 18,021 129,551 13,143 232,367 . +. 18.60 


. 53, .12.50 
Sept. 1. 50,007 17,389 15,638 116,344 7,915 207,293 » ++ 018.75 "* "13/00 
; . 14.00 


Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap oo ee 


. -++-13.00 Feb. 24....11.00 
By U. S. Smelters (a) % ie .12.50 Mar. ee. .11.50 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) - 9....187%5 April 1....d100 
Receipts Total i ...-18.00 April 20....11.50 
of lead receipts ; ----18.25 May 7....12.00 
—Receipts of lead in ore—— in scrap in ore, . 29....18.50 Aug. 24....13.00 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b) & scrap °cOPS Call: 
— ec = ane 155,788 506,971 42,994 549,965 me. 
otal .... 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 2 . 
1955 Total .... 341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 ss7587  Antimonial Lead Stocks 


at Primary Refineries 
192,318 560,817 55,925 616,792 (A.B.M.S.) 


17,936 47,521 2,893 50,414 enact ‘ase “Sesh "tose 1980 
18,774 47,999 3,190 51,189 jan... 8389 10487 12,689 11,789 
13,757 40,236 4,375 44.611 Feb... 9.095 10,220 12,309 12,111 
13,782 43,124 4,386 47.510 Mar. ..10.289 9.794 12,144 12,065 
17,251 43,060 46,318 Apr. ..10,690 9.391 12,468 
26,610 53,715 57,506 May ..10, 9.799 13,154 
206,901 63,310 605,847 June . 9,503 12,856 

July .. 8.661 10.482 
22,097 47,634 51,141 Aug. .. 9/553 10.889 
16,400 40,189 42.373 Sept. . 11, 10,215 ‘11,004 
20,038 41,773 44.927 Oct. .. 11,581 12,050 
15,821 40,925 42,838 Nov. .. 11,119 11,828 
10,228 37,655 39,522 Dec. ..11.746 11,857 12,595 
13,811 42,388 43.754 : — ; 
19,692 41,891 43,596 Antimonial Lead Production 
13,043 36,027 37,279 by Pri Refnert 
14,576 ‘ 36,995 y rrimary Nenneries 
9,093 31,348 (A.B.M.8.) 


141541 42'498 
18.804 47.152 a, fame of 5000 vamee” 
188°144 473.308 30/115 503.423 oa 5.113 3,743 
re 5.468 3.657 
19,449 43,753 3,138 46,891 ee 5.091 3.527 
8,660 30,913 1.747 32,660 
21,012 42,909 1'328 
1'196 
1:930 
2'431 
2'199 
22'792 1/009 


ot Dorie & bend b are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and also to the possibility 


that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals Poe, underrun the 
actual production of pig ten (b) inelusive only of scrap 1 ion with ore, 
plus some serap received by primary refiners. 
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12.00 

















Lead Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.S8.) 
Reported in pigs, bars, ete.; except where 
otherwise noted. 
1959 
June 





May 
IMPORTS 
36,205 

118 
2,606 
2,663 
3,920 
4,333 
1,266 
2,333 
1,069 
1,240 
1,660 

14, 364 
2,280 
EXPORTS 
U. S.* (s.t.) 74 28 
Canada (s.t.) 12,230 15,610 
Belgium 4,133 
Denmark 920 
France 444 
Germany, West** 3,021 
Netherlands j 392 
Sweden : 910 
Switzerland .. 27 
Northern 
Rhodesia?* (1.t.) 
Australia (1.t.) 


July 


U. S.* (s.t.) 
Canada (s.t.) 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 
Gesmany, 
Italy? 
Nethe lands 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.K. (1.t.) 
India? (1.t.) 


26,135 23,404 


1,046 
3,568 


1,633 
3.839 
West* 5,432 
3,633 2,931 
1,365 
1468 
8.947 
1,406 


1,191 
26.001 


193 
3,478 


682 
684 


382 
1,109 
2,798 

275 
1,798 


493 


714 
15,882 


* Refined 

** Includes scrap 
t Includes lead alloys 
+ British Bureau of N« 


tistics 


yn-Ferrous Metal Sta- 


U. S. Lead Consumption 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 


1959 





Jan.-July 
Metal Products totals 


Ammunition 


June 


26,213 3,674 
Bearing metals 13,229 1,922 
14,292 
36,677 5,791 
( 45,939 
( 4,407 540 
Collapsible tubes 5,023 919 
I 


Brass and bronze 
Cable 


2,068 
covering 
‘alking lead 8,076 
‘asting metals 


Foil 2,177 375 
Pipes, traps, and be Ss. 13,436 ,125 
Sheet lead 16,619 2,511 
Solder 39,909 »,075 
Storage battery grids, 
posts, ete 102,075 5,425 
Storage battery oxides. . 100,646 5,567 

1,181 202 


15,619 2,300 


rerne metal 


ype metal 


Total 
Pigments: 
White lead 8,026 ,483 
Red lead and litharge 46,777 ,145 
7,601 ,243 
2,553 394 


437,442 570 


Pigment colors 


Other* 


Total 
Chemicals: 
Tetraethy! lead 


64,957 10,265 
94,926 13,079 
Miscellaneous chemicals 1,921 226 


Total . 13,305 5 


Miscellaneous uses: 


96,847 
Annealing 2,899 493 
Galvanizing 713 153 
Lead plating 120 8 
Weights 


U. K. Lead Consumption 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous 


Total 


Metal 


Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


1957 


1958 
29,607 
27,855 
29,713 
26,230 
28,839 
28,624 
27,201 
21,726 
28,829 
31,356 
28,786 
27,154 


1959 
28,872 
25,968 
26,691 
29,252 
27,280 
30,099 
26,851 
25,358 





347,699 


335,920 


American Antimony 


Jan. 


Monthly Average Prices 


In bulk, f.o.b. 


(Cents per Ib. 


1956 1957 
33.00 


Laredo 
in ton lots) 


1958 1959 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


33.00 
30.818 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.485 


and ballast . 3,927 580 29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 


eeee 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 
33.00 


F —Y Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S8.) 


Total 
Other uses unclassified 


1,234 
1,429 


Total reported? 616,489 
Estimated unreported 


consumption 


(In metric tons) 
1959. 
July 


93,803 87,566 





June Aug. . 14,000 2,000 2,000 


Ore (gross 
weight) 
Algeria : — ets 
Morocco ... 6,787 11,356 17,107 
Fr. Eq. Africa. 1,600 1,225 1,000 
Madagascar on si 11 
Pig lead . .. 3,839 3,568 3,853 
Belgium .. 1,082 1,238 504 
Germany (W.) 48 88 

Netherlands nee 20 . 2 . 

Spain nee ge Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption 
FF 2 

Morocco 1597 1,095 (Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 

Tunisia 1,088 838 


Australia tee 280 ea June 26, 1959 
Other countries ns 3 Soft le 
Antimonial lead 38 ©6285 vhorear —— 
Antimonial lead 


37,809 
Lead in alloys 


6,598 
Lead in copper-base scrap. . 1,023 


. r Grand total? ... 630,500 95,800 89,600 
9,399 12,581 , : 


1,612 


8,118 


Daily averaget 2,974 3,173 2,890 


“ Includes lead content of leaded zine oxide 
production 

+ Includes lead content of scrap used directly 
in fabricated products 

f Based on number of days in month without 
" adjustment for Sundays and holidays. 





Stocks 
Consumed July 31, 
In July 1959 


57,388 108,768 
20,876 37,857 
4,473 7,134 
1,361 1,112 


Net Receipts 
In July 


57,696 
20,924 
5,009 
1,450 


U. K. led Lemperte 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 153.890 

(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959. 
July 





85,079 *84,098 154,871 


* Excludes 3,146 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 322 tons 
of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production. 





June 





(Gross Weight) 
Lead and lead 
alloys 
Australia 


Consumption of Lead by Class of Product 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 
JULY 


Soft Antimonial 

lead lead 
Metal products 32,033 20,272 
Pigments 25 


IT PAYS Chemicals 
to Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISE Unclassified 


in the 


DAILY METAL REPORTER 


8,947 26,001 
2,324 22,059 
2,842 

100 
1,000 


Lead in 
copper-base 
scrap 


1,361 


Lead in 
alloys 


4,463 


Other countries 1,845 


426 Staa 
152 10 1,260 


1,361 *84,098 


* Excludes 3,146 tons of lead which went difectly from scrap to fabricated products and 322 soma, 
of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production, 





57,388 4,473 


20,876 
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Domestic Zinc Statistics Prime Western Zinc Prices 


Mittin: Gin Deion + (East St. Louis, f.o.b.) 
3, with J y, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. primary and secondary 
in this report. Production from foreign ores also is included. (Cents per pound) 


(Tons of 2, . 
Stock inten - ~ (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 


Pro- Domes- Export&  Gov’t Stock 4 
duction tic Drawback Acc’t Total at End 1956 1957 1958 


910,354 x ; 128,256 995,691 8,884 494 " 13.46 13.50 10.00 
! Seen wee & . 13.50 13.50 10.00 
13.50 13.50 10.00 
13.50 13.50 10.00 
180,843 ° 13.50 11.933 10.00 
124,277 ’ 13.50 10.84 10.00 
40,979 : 13.50 10.00 10.00 
68,622 ; 13.50 10.00 10.00 
13.50 y 10.00 
146,179 ‘ . 13.50 ‘ 10.865 
149,296 , ‘ r 11.386 
3,766 58% 
156,925, . 18. 00 11.50 


152,531 i 
166,655 ,78% . . J 10.313 














87,160 


88 
765,132 . 179,466 815,567 


82,243 6,211 9,805 68,657 180,346 
,354 49,07 9,993 59,511 189,189 y . ° 
72,274 48,948 8,763 57,822 203,641 é High Grade Zinc Prices 
70,214 46,598 5,927 52,684 221,171 i 
71.018 51.380 har as 51,519 240,670 
’ 4, eis 54,658 252,979 23 
os. 118 60,312 on 60,187 257,911 ‘ (Delivered) 

,71 He 69,309 251,529 03 
63,705 76,905 Rs 77,118 238,116 4 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
65,304 93,018 aoe 93,224 210,176 : (Cents per pound) 
65,174 83,394 pack 83,606 191,744 ; 958 1959 
75,503 76,862 77,010 190,237 1956 1957 1 


1968 Total .... 828,902 767,755 ; 84,488 805,325 1481 1485 11.35 12.50 


January ; 16.488 a, vee 70.961 ies. t77 ‘ 5 14.85 1135 12.411 
79,918 73, gels 74,296 206,083 r . 14.85 11.35 12.00 
an ne re ee 05 1485 11084 12.00 
ae er i ee ieee a uss 1100 1300 
69,768 58,918 864 Abie! 59.782 192,019 2°25 . 12.19 11.00 12.00 
SPotiated by PE an oe a a . ol excites ener tome. — 11.35 11.00 12.00 


_ ————— — 11.35 11.00 12.006 





U. S. Consumption of Slab Zinc a ae 


ieniin ok tie 11.35 11.865 
u oO es 
By Industries (Short Tons) ‘ ae ig 
Galvan- Die Brass Rolled Zinc oxide . , . 
izers Casters ro zinc & other ¢ 12.75 11.407 
1950 Total 281,385 451 67,779 27,6 94 
ies fom ccoeeen iogaae | dare GES aR 
ota 6, 1 * . ° 
305,346 177,301 58784 38,087 U. K. Zinc Consumption 
tal 286,817 107,293 45,979 33,342 a 
1955 To 404,7 144,81 50,36 39,302 
1956 Total 352,451 122,395 45,382 36,251 983,097 (British age 8 tariniay Motel 
27,688 8,710 3,613 2,646 13,464 (In Tens of 3,240 Pounds) 
26,116 6,361 2,698 2,981 65,123 1957 1958 1959 
29,237 9,755 3,686 3,099 14,562 . .... 28,485 27,473 27,849 
31,051 13588 1,590 75.976 .... 26,276 24,551 25,676 
31396 10,024 1255 76.595 27,049 26,967 ae 
27,927 7,854 1,427 67,421 ..+. 24,247 24,984 ’ 
358,543 111,114 20,486 924,063 _... 29,589 24,579 26,167 


26.348 9.115 1.664 69.295 .... 26,202 25,587 30,221 
221629 7279 11316 60.347 ..-. 25,034 23,794 26,318 
6,871 1,724 59,978 y 20,381 19,076 21,566 
6,392 1,295 58,432 ; 27,792 26,747 met 

6,597 2,263 61,907 . «++. 29,552 29,838 

6,643 2,212 67,690 -... 26,705 26,432 

1,920 60,007 

1,901 70,033 » esa ee 26,042 
770 14,122 
881 81,919 315,631 306,070 
‘ m 826 74,302 
.. 31,746 1,018 78,082 
370,441 273,540 92,906 16,772 737,942 








IT PAYS 
29,110 11,173 3.874 2,521 79,506 a 
26,44 11,508 ’ 864 77,010 
3,629 87,394 ADVERTISE 
31,262 3,715 90,145 in the 
29,169 Y 3,316 88,093 
3,801 95,985 DAILY METAL REPORTER 
2,509 65,429 
METALS, OCTOBER, 1959 





Mine Production of Zinc 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(in short tons) 
Central Western 
States States 


63,100 


(Im short tens) 
Eastern Central 
States States 


1953 

wu. 9,970 136,650 
Te. 8,608 138,940 
Tt 10,379 145,640 
Til. 11,395 141,900 


9,300 135,800 


526 4,633 
487 12,438 
626 11,660 
615 10,662 
454 10,019 
447 8,859 
389 1,734 
517 9,290 
606 10,500 
565 9,600 
6,816 119,070 


Total 
USs* 


464,539 
514,671 
537,643 
520,128 


33,545 
35,624 
39,405 
35,834 
32,971 
29,442 
29,387 
29,865 
32,271 
32,391 
32,003 
402,919 


166,487 
163,230 
175,310 
196,877 


13,652 
13,922 
15,719 
15,580 
14,931 
13,427 
15,760 
14,857 
16,197 
15,393 
15,064 
181,202 


234,942 
277,811 
301,253 
290,151 


18,528 
20,411 
22,375 
18,940 


1957 
Ttl. 
1958 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug: 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Tt. 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Dec. 
Total 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


213,267 


16,319 
16,405 
17,602 
18,521 
18,500 —— 
17,501 


19,117 
19,304 
18,822 
19,149 
19,170 
18,443 


35,436 
35,709 
36,424 
37,570 
37,670 
35,944 
12,697 - 18,686 31,383 
13,810 17,055 31,005 


“Includes Alaskan output in some months. 


469 
501 
601 
454 
413 
458 
369 
353 


9,748 
8,457 


Western 
States 


188,776 
169,804 
177,409 
195,034 
188,392 


13,148 
12,739 
11,939 
11,499 
10,662 
9,512 
11,221 
11,467 
11,823 
11,699 
140,033 


13,180 
12,392 
12,585 
12,635 
12,427 
12,727 
10,980 
11,579 


Mine Production of Lead 
in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


Teta! 
U.S.* 


335,412 
317,352 
333,409 
348,329 


333,493 


18,307 
25,664 
24,225 
22,776 
21,135 
18,818 
19,344 
21,274 
22,929 
21,865 
265,920 


23,397 
21,578 
21,129 
21,192 
20,093 
21,370 
19,539 
21,694 





Mine Praiaction of Recents Silver in United States 


(U. 8. Bureau of Mines) 


(In Fine Ounces) 

Western 
States 
37,018,950 


Eastern 
States 
610,386 


Missouri 
240,000 


Alaska* 
1957 Total 26,000 
1958 
June 21,300 
21,840 
19,970 
17,180 
20,600 
16,000 
13,730 + 
210,000 t 


2,775,606 
2,503,013 
2,836,937 
2,621,537 
2,749,976 

+ 


3,154 
4,584 
5,968 
3,392 
5,338 
3,175 
675 
28,000 


January 
February 


21,000 t 132 
18,060 j 
17,200 
17,600 
15,900 
8,900 
10,600 
17,900 
8,900 
10,690 


August j 
* Alaska totals based on ‘mint and smelter 


+ Figures not ‘available 


Total 


37,895,336 


2,800,681 
2,533,256 
2,417,095 
2,646,193 
2,781,560 
2,720,577 
2,682,299 


33,022,225 


2,751,918 
2,892,032 
2.965.289 
2,957,890 
3,033,726 
2,885,519 
2,272,487 
2,901,123 
2,885,519 
2,272,487 
receipts. 





Production 
(U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


(In short tons) 
1955 1956 
128,203 140,394 
116,236 132,763 
130,272 145,895 
126,394 144,726 
131,128 150,800 
127,634 145,726 
132,669 151,624 
133,551 92,406 
130,606 132,316 
134,655 149,125 
133,689 145,081 135,024 140,962 
140,748 148,391 140,033 153,301 
if 1,460,565 1,565,721 1,679,427 1,647,710 1,565,556 


1952 

76,934 
72,374 
77,069 
76,880 
80,803 
77,476 
78.368 
85,175 
76,882 
77,312 


1953 

89,895 

92,649 
104,460 
102,071 
105,464 
104,152 
109,285 
110,545 
109,333 


1954 
116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126.161 
125,296 
120,332 
108,219 125,089 
105, po 121,252 
}10, 127,056 
937, 330 1 125 


1957 
147,029 
119,059 
135,706 
139,152 
145,174 
138,007 
142,157 
143,449 
129,278 
133,759 


1958 
139,910 
121,980 
134,019 
128,559 
129,083 
115,325 
118,811 
125,416 
124,713 
139,847 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Ttl. 
26 


of Primary Aluminum in the U. S. 


1959 
156,708 
142,116 
157,189 
155,213 
163,857 
167,323 
179,594 
172,817 


Mine Production of Gold 
in United States 


(U, S, Bureau of Mines) 
(In fine ounces) 
Eastern Western 
m States States 


1955 
TU. 2,026 1,634,625 
Ta. 1,998 1,607,930 
Tl 2,174 1,556,450 


Mar. 174 
Apr. 192 
May 203 
June 182 
July 38 
Aug. 174 
Sept. 156 
Oct. 186 
Nov. — 
Dec. — 
1959 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
June — 
July — 
Aug. — 


Alaska* Total 


247,535 1,884,186 
204,300 1,814,228 
210,000 1,768,624 


123,808 96 124,078 
124,705 906 125,615 
124,490 557 
122,277 8,484 
116,775 29,735 
34,947 
38,960 
42,467 


10,373 


1,003 
233 
106 

106 

8,882 


178,535 


144,757 


145,077 
128,614 
135,192 
136,283 
146,815 
26,457 160,859 
33,113 138,329 


* Alaska totals based on mint and smelter 
receipts 


U. S. Silver Production* 
(A.B.M.LS.) 


(In thousands of ounces; commercial 
bars, 0.999 fine, and other refined forms) 


Dom.*t 0 tal 
1954 Total 38,059 39,422 177,481 
1955 Total 33,101 32,780 65,881 
1956 Total 38,157 40,160 78,317 
peo Total 36,279 34,932 71,211 
195 


3,589 2,790 6,379 
2,465 3,568 6,033 
3,123 3,056 6,179 
2,597 2,660 


February . 
March 
April 


2,614 
3,831 
2,505 
3,275 
35,540 


November . 
December 
Total 

1959 
January... 
February .. 
March 
April 


37.414 


2,330 
2,827 
2,823 
2,946 


4,460 
2,913 
4,087 
3,233 
3,484 
3,231 
3,284 
1,229 
» separation between silver of foreign 
and domestic origin on the basis of refined 
bars and other refined forms is only ap- 
proximate. 


+ Includes purchases of crude silver by the 
U. S. Mint. 


Average Silver Prices 


per fine ounce) 

1957 1958 
91.375 89.449 
91.375 88.625 
91.375 88.625 
91,375 88,625 
91.307 88.625 
90.456 88.625 
90.31 88.625 
90.909 88.625 
90.602 88.673 
89.966 

90.125 

Dec. 89.932 
Aver. 89.043 
Note — The averages are based 


price of refined bullion imported on 
August 31, 1943. 
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1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


on the 
or after 





U. S. Copper Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959. 
June July Aug. 
Ore, conc. 
matte & other 
unref. (cont.) 37 20 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etcy 
Canada 
Argentina 


Ita. 

Netherlands ... 
Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland ... 56 
United Kingdom 1,469 

Yugoslavia 

Formosa 

India 

Japan 

Australia 

Other countries 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 12,644 
Pipes and tubes 39 
Plates and sheets 28 
Semifabricated 

forms 


Building wire 

and cablei ... 164 145 
Weatherproof 

wiret 5 5 
Insulated copper 


__ Wire nest... 894 1,139 4,252 


+ Includes exports of refined copper resulting 
from scrap that was reprocessed on toll 
for account of the shipper. 


t Gross weight ; n.e.s.—not elsewhere specified. 


U. S. Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 

1959 


June July Aug. 





Zinc Ore 
45,768 47,432 34,644 
11,003 17,256 11,497 
17,294 21,044 18,149 


- 
Guatemala ... capt “~ 
Honduras ak 193 
Bolivia a ees 
Colombia once ee 10 
Peru 4,520 
U. of S. Africa. . cnt 
Australia , 222 
Philippines .... 
Other countries { 

Zine blocks, 
pes, O06. ...... ‘17,744 


Yugoslavia 

Belgian Congo 

Rhodesia & 

Nyasaland .... 

Australia 
Total Imports: 
Zinc ore, 

blocks, pigs ...63,512 64,571 

Dross and skim. 11 134 
Old and worn out... 12 
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U. S. Lead Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
—————— 1959 
June July Aug. 


Ore, matte, etc. 
(content) ..12,257 11,891 5,952 
3,249 2,400 
122 50 
146 age 
361 222 
604 993 


ue 212 
2,070 
3,090 
2,177 
36 


uo a S. Africa. 
Australia 
Philippines .... 
Other countries oo 36 
Base bullion 
(content) .... eet 2 
Peru are oiote 
Other countries ae 2 
Pigs and bars ..26,135 23,404 
6: 3,104 
6,715 
2,051 
83 


069 
4,554 


Spa aa 
oited Kingdom... 313 
Yugoslavia ... 546 4,179 
Australia : 6,959 
Other countries 126 aN 
Total Imports: 
Ore, base bul- 
lion, refined . .38,392 35,297 
Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) ... 
Antimonial lead 
& typemetal.. 690 2 100 
Lead content 
thereof 2 17 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959. 





June July Aug. 
Slabs, blocks, ete 151 146 214 
4 eines sa 
wae 110 
48 wn 
15 ot oat 
United Kingdom 84 84 
Taiwan “nf ae 10 
Other countries bod 10 
Total Exports: 
Ore, conc., 
slabs, blocks .. 151 
Scrap, ashes, dross 
and skimmings 561 
Battery shells and 
parts, un- 
assembled .... 28 
Rolled in sheets, 
plates and strips 
and die castings 259 
Zinc & zinc al- 
loys in crude and 
semifabricated 
forms 69 95 
Zine Oxide 206 258 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 
Av. Av. 1959 
Copper, domestic 1939 1946 Oct. 23 

Electro., Del. Val. 11.20 14.375 30.00-31.50* 
Lead (N. Y.) 0 8.2 3.0 
P. W. Zine (E. St. 

Louis, f.o.b.) ..... 5.0% 5.05 12.50-13.00 
New York, del. ewe 13.00-13.50 
Tin Spot Straits, 

m 101.75 
Aluminum ingot 

9914%4% + x 15.00 26.80 
Antimony (R.M.M. 

brand f.o.b. 

Laredo) -f 14.50 29.00 


* Prodacers’ prices. 


1,253 420 296 


U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,00 2,000 aa. . 
June ‘aly Aug. 


5,331\ 6,301 
1.908 3885 
185 

1,210 


38 


Ore, matte & 
regulus (cont.) 12,112 
9 


Cypr 
Philippines ee 
U. of S. Africa. . 4,159 
Australia ae: 
Other countries 
Blister copper 
(content) 


Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland . .. 
U. of S. Africa. . 
Turkey 
Other countries 
Refined cathodes 


and shapes... .19,320 
56 


Germany (W.) 
Sweden 
United Kingdom 550 ae 2 
Belgian Congo . 940 1,200 1,500 
Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 1,148 913 280 
U. of S. Africa. 61 fe oie 
Total Imports: 
Crude & refined 59,189 43,933 38,073 
Old and scrap 
(content) ... 793 523 242 
Composition metal 
(content) .... Sot 2 
Brass scrap and 
old (cu. cont.) 35) 95 134 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1650. 





June ‘July Aug. 
Copper scrap, 

unalloyed* 

(new and old) 200 219 283 
Canada 33 118 a 
Argentina ce ian 22 
Germany (W.) 20 
Hungary we 
Netherlands 
India 
Japan 
Other countries 

Copper-base scrap, 
alloyed? (new 


Germany (W.) 170 
Italy ee Surg 
Netherlands ... 16 
India 102 
Japan ‘ 1,709 
Hong Kong .... 61 
Other countries or 3 


* Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue dust, 
residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap. 
Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze—Ashes, clippings for remanufacture, 
cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trimmings, 
nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, phosphor 
copper, skimmings, turnings, round. 

June July Aug. 


27 





United 
States 


(a) 
- 1,036,702 
. 1,133,134 


360,745 


96,369 
97,641 
1,881,170 


95,542 
88,432 
101,410 
98,376 
104,236 
99,419 
81,662 
63,247 


(a) Reported by Copper Institute. 


Canada 


(b) 
326,599 


356,251 


Mexico 


(crude) 


4 


34,190 
32,635 
32, 471 
32,418 
131 
,867 
7,546 
2,572 
,368 
,023 
5,816 


,669 
016 


36 296 


(e) 
61,583 
69,918 


2,905 


5,954 
6,101 
6,141 
5,954 
5,995 
6,340 
6,294 
5,380 
5,040 
5,066 


58,386 


,342 


Chile 


(4) 
447,288 
506,251 


40,205 
16,115 
23,264 
34,811 
40,495 
45,211 
40,913 
47,230 
46,310 
46,284 
462,064 


44, 579 


46,901 


Crude, * 


World Production of Copper 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


Peru 


(a) 
35,478 
35,005 
46,141 


3,497 


(In Tons of 2,000 Founts) 
Fed. Norway United Yugo 
Rep. of slavia 
(e) (e) 
286,805 31,151 


279,461 


(g-h) 
138,271 
127,365 


8 
32,390 
121,799 


37,186 9 


9, 559 


5,312 


25,945 


India 


(f-b) 
432 
8, 


827 


298 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except that received from Cuba and Philippines. 


in concentrates, matte, etc., exported. 
countries, although some of it may be refined at home; e. g., in Rhodesia. 


included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which 
sroduction from imported blister only. 


( 


h) 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. 


(d) 


Blister and/or refined. 
is not obtainable. 
* Refined. 


Japan 


(e) 
124,908 
139,062 
143,654 


136,612 


17,385 
11,388 
10,746 
17,938 
18,510 
— 


(b) 
(e) 


(f) 


Turkey 


(f) 
26,313 
27,101 
27,101 

2,580 


Au Northern 


(e) 
41,935 
55,711 


(e) 
350,302 
435,186 
499,418 

44,847 


17,291 


25,612 
45,935 
426,513 


48,699 
44,420 
51,630 
48,150 
53,067 
53,895 
46,806 
50, 285 


(g) 


Unies 

of South 
(@) 
47,176 


47,914 
47,828 


‘recoverable contents of ‘mine production or ‘smelter production or ‘shipments, and custom intake.” 
Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
(ec) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter copper as originally produced in the several 
Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
Smelter production. 


Refinery 





United Canada Mexico 
States 


. 547,153 
- 613,293 


604,533 


575,612 


43,662 
39,498 
39,238 
40,606 
39,101 
37,459 
32,882 
25, 529 


Apr il 
May 
June 
July 


Aug 
(a) Production 


148,811 
147,865 


ar 
950 


12, 598 
10,645 
11,076 
130,886 


14,073 
12,740 
13,704 
13,655 
13,257 
12,997 


221,138 
213,524 
218,266 


18,455 
21,099 
21,005 
17,846 
18,315 
17,991 
16,256 
11,968 
17,067 
20,902 
246,443 


19,031 
15,472 
16,305 
16,621 
16,934 
20,000 
17,099 
19,086 


World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


Peru Belgium France Fed. Italy 
Rep. of 


67,303 
61,917 


80,999 


4,951 
2,662 
3,424 
4,438 
6,606 
6,540 
6, ai 


91,241 
111,479 


10, "342 
119,192 


10,761 
9,460 
8,447 
8,038 
8,797 
— 

8,734 


credited to Australia ~ae WR, ‘lead refined 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Spain Yugo- 
‘ slavia 
Germany 

162,508 
178,713 


73,251 
73,251 


46,806 
42,780 


83,347 
83,507 
94,509 195,136 


16,548 


42,336 


351 

111, "337 223, 973 
18,658 
17,869 
17,553 
17,141 
17,728 
18,128 
16,381 


60, 860 


6,694 
5,812 
6,733 
5, 541 


4,636 
4,437 


6,065 4,384 


Japan 


in England from Australian base bullion. ; 


Aus- 
tralia 

(a) 
254,558 
256,300 
261,035 


26,359 
19,876 
25,035 
22,979 
21,563 
19,942 
22,632 
22,482 
20,148 
21,492 
271,654 


24,470 
22,037 
20,144 
23,919 
23,499 
25,151 


French 


28,870 
30,993 
34,442 


42, 266 


2,575 
2,319 
1,905 
2,726 
2,050 
1,552 
2,859 


Tunisia Rho 
desia 


28,620 
26,623 


17,976 
17,024 
27,069 12,364 


1,204 


16, 492 


1,344 
1,344 
1,344 
1,344 
1,344 


Total 


1,893,125 
1,984,344 
2,041,530 

171,654 


1, 955, 753 


169,256 
157,928 
156,914 
162,611 
165,900 





United Can. 
States 

(b) 
257,008 61,879 


(a) 
1,031,018 


1,062,954 2 


1,574,500 2 

72,274 

70,214 

71,018 

66,967 

65,119 

62,297 

63,705 

65,304 

65,174 
ec, 75,503 
Total 892,607 
1959 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 


2 


76,481 
71,174 
79,918 
76,393 
77,489 
75,544 
73,101 
° 69,768 
(a) Partially 
tion in RB 


28 


55,601 
47,356 


22,314 
20,989 
21,269 
20,354 
20,878 
21,152 
20,531 
21,125 
20,274 
21,705 
54,661 


21,456 
19,709 
22,135 


ene 4, 
electrolytic. 


62,136 
62,354 


5,620 
5,289 
5,254 
5,016 
5,285 
5,216 
5,025 
5,344 
5,197 
5,537 
18,354 


(b-e) 
18,943 
10,428 
35,772 


233,623 
251,906 
259,701 


21,453 
20,886 
20,949 
20,094 
19,556 
18,308 
17,961 
17,866 
18,696 
19,402 
257,540 


19,857 
19,838 
20,215 


World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


Mexico Peru Belgium France 


(a) 
123,623 
124,105 
148,455 


13,786 
14,985 
15,279 
14,243 
14,295 
14,253 
12,232 
14,176 
13,274 
13,844 
177,422 


13,903 


14, 262 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Fed. Great Italy Nether 

Rep. of Britain 

Germany 

197,024 

204,961 


(b) 
49,724 
53,170 


90,917 
90,784 


77,761 
80,407 


31,202 
32,123 


202,627 85,348 52,787 


90 
210,408 


17,164 
15,632 
17,325 
16,426 
16,633 
16,185 
16,325 


Nerway Spain 
26,244 


25,224 
24,279 


2 
26,750 


2,028 
1,926 
2,369 
2,239 


, 


Yugeo- 


siovia 


15,175 
15,434 
30,256 


3,018 
2,853 
2,854 
2,928 
2,820 
2,820 
2,793 
3,370 
2,684 
34,446 


Japan 
(a) 
122,965 


153,821 


152,145 


3 
166,883 


11,679 
14,105 


15, 836 


Rho 
desia 

(b) 

31,248 


32,396 


Aus- 
tralia 
(b) 
113,221 
117,445 
123,587 33,040 
10,707 


2,856 
128, 548 39,508 


10,541 


10,759 
10,472 
11,137 
10,899 
11,189 


Total 
(@) 
2,534,457 
2,630,383 
2,691,699 


214,049 
204,625 


2, 464, 639 


211,506 
199,495 


65 4,646 : ; 
(b) atively ‘electrolytic. (e) Videuwee "954 both } a and electrochemic. (d) “The above ese 5 de produc- 
ussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Stocks of Zinc 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Virgin Zinc Zinc Conc. 
At start 

of: 1958 1959 1958 1959 
Jan. 44,926 34,166 79,349 56,371 
Feb. 43,308 34,805 82,125 58,518 
Mar. 46,662 36,850 87,721 57.897 
Apr. 46,608 38,457 84,631 52,151 
May 47,251 38,643 80,964 47,936 
June 50,539 37,713 74,470 41,954 
49,613 38,297 71,553 45,640 
48,497 37,427 70,105 43,948 
45,590 40,358 63,909 42,385 

45,784 ree 

39,341 53,371 

35,396 58,022 


U. K. Zinc Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
June Sey Aug. 
(Gross weight) 
Zinc ore and 
a ee 29,922 10,846 12,762 
Zine conc. ....12,561 4,858 


23175 
2/118 
565 





te tt te HE Ht 


Zine and zinc 

alloys: 

(Gross Wt.) ..15,554 12,765 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland .... 175 175 200 
Australia 800 1,789 a 
Canada 7,283 6,451 5,788 
Belgium B 689 982 
Germany ‘ : 10 375 
Netherlands ... 5C 75 1,075 
Soviet Union .. 1, 956 551 
United States .. 566 225 
Belgian Congo 1,000 1,105 
Other countries 2,207 1,054 2,293 


~ 
bt 
wo 
ive} 
rs 


+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
tics. The estimated zine content is not the 
content of the gross weight as officially re- 
ported for any comparable period. 

‘+ Not available, 


U. K. Copper Exports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
1959. 
June July 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper unwrought 
—ingots, blocks, 
slabs, bars, etc. 4,704 
Plates, sheets, 
rods, etc. ..... 
Wire (including 
uninsulated elec- 
tric wire) 





Other copper, 
worked (includ- 
ing pipe fit- 
92 147 87 
7,855 8,177 10,401 
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Copper Consumption in United Kingdom 
Bnitish Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Unalloyed Alloyed* Total 
388,167 251,312 639,479 
407,326 234,158 641,484 


19,100 
18,423 
18,141 
17,091 
13,756 
18,596 
21,788 
19,232 
19,118 
225,001 


Virgin Scrap 
500,794 138,685 
507,493 133,991 


43,784 
43,571 
46,080 
42,373 
33,073 
52,018 


1956 Total 
1957 Total 


667,978 534,619 
52,979 
48,293 
47,431 
55,525 
47,620 
56,112 
44,572 
40,621 


21,217 
19,020 
19,567 
22,782 
19,199 
21,103 
19,858 
16,097 
* Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. 


39,815 
35,775 
36,124 
43,015 
33,367 
44,761 11,351 
32,034 12,538 
30,866 9,735 


13,164 
12,518 
11,307 
12,509 
14,253 





U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Zinc Imports and Exports 


(In long tons) By Principal Countries 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal (A.BM.S.) 


Statistics) 

° Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; except where 
at ones of, spe] 2088 tam demeaaen dime tame oe ae 
Feb. .... 59,203 82,483 65,941 1959 
Mar. 62,120 89,147 65,875 Apr. May June 
Apr. .... 61,779 94,330 72,946 U.S. (s.t.) 6,505 (17/151 17,744 
May .... 71,101 88,582 72,318 928 1,108 1,254 
June .... 61,991 88,913 78,505 1,451 1,160 1,573 
July .... 64,121 80,477 (W.)* 7,638 5,797 _ 
Aug. .... 81,146 81,986 
Sept. .... 98,595 89,483 
Oct. ....100,815 oe 
Nov. .... 90,877 
Dec. .... 81,657 


U. K. Refined Lead Stocks 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 





Netherlands .... 1, 1,253 817 

Sweden , 2,725 “| 

Switzerland* .... 1,0 864 1,657 

U.K. (1.t.) ‘ 12,764 aa 

Tamaty Ga... 478 4,446 4,528 
EXPORTS 


U.S. (s.t. 350 124 151 
Canada (s.t.) .. 7,690 20,647 16,878 
-_—_—— Denmark 139 58 
(In long tons) France 5 ci 521 271 
At start of: 1957 1958 1959 Germany, (W.)* 1,743 2,035 owe 
: ae 4 51,295 45,444 Italy 1,137 wad re 
wa. ona 49,134 48,102 Netherlands .... 1,126 931 1,776 
Mar. J 47,738 40,535 Norway 3,012 as we 
) ee 40,547 53,289 Switzerland*.... 536 686 392 
: 37,509 ems UV. Us ...:' oe 616 oie 
GE 620 : 34,608 63,135 Northern 
, |. 40,518 57,810 Rhodesia? (.t.) 2,452 2,533 2,937 
pS ae t 37,148 67,586 Australia (1.t.) .. 4,588 5,175 2,997 
Sept. .... 51,435 43,758 66,048 ra a 
Oct. .... 45,301 48,856 : ee 


** Includes manufactures. 
Nov. .... 50,371 40,216 or itis of Meitte 
Dec. .... 48,065 35,335 ae 7 — Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta 


74,686 
69,023 





United Kingdom Tin Statistics 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics) 
Tin Content of Tin in Ore —— Tin Metal 
Stock at Con- 

Produc- end of Produc- Exports & end ot 

tion* period* Imports tion* Re-exporits period 

1957 Total ..... 39,272 1,028 9,834 84,175 20,565 7,362 71,931 
1958 

pe eee 2,063 1,525 ,423 41% 912 19,676 

September ca: ae 9¢ 1,564 1,141 579 Py f 19,942 

October 915 9 1,419 145 4 2,072 20,135 

November coco 4 1,770 851 2, 798 g 19,285 

December +757 2,299 317 “f . . 19,054 

1958 Total coc ebt G19 Je 13,195 32,55 413 ot 19,054 
1959 

January 1,095 324 92i ,769 of 16,744 

February f 115 1,300 230 7 . 158 14,715 

100 1,595 oan 572 otT3 3, 13,264 

103 1,798 Sintec 6% é 3,8 10,685 

92 1,575 28 ¢ ’ ’ 9,445 

129 920 jan » ‘ é 9,638 


Stock at 


official warehouse stocks. 
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Canada’s Copper Output Canada's Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 

Jan. ..26,653 25,469 32,868 24,664 .. 4,888 8946 4,752 5,034 Jan. .. 253,940 634,715 185,367 
Feb. . .26,.229 21,861 28,668 28,016 .. 3,856 6633 1,553 6,377 Feb. .. 380,463 208,149 329,742 
Mar. 26.750 27663 29,239 32,427 ... 4,007 7,044 9,497 11,831 Mar... 521,849 350,827 425,973 
Apr. ..26,617 27,398 30,635 32,130 .. 7,636 7,314 7,450 17,836 Apr. .. 431,646 284,971 989,593 
May ..27,626 29,086 32,471 32,622 .. 7,214 9,676 17,764 12,230 May .. 523,228 376,082 564,017 
June ..27,122 24,093 32,418 36,979 .. 6,632 7,210 4,036 15,610 June.. 468,559 438,253 871,570 
July ..27,250 27,195 31,131 36,296 .. 9,696 4,682 12,629 3,478 July .. 844,545 529,770 728,598 
Aug. ..29,.219 26,943 30,867 sare , <n ae 6,416 7,232 ee Aug. .. 811,530 279,511 
Sept. .27,950 24,633 27,546 ne . . 9,908 8,467 5,125 aris Sept. . 861,857 583,570 
Oct. ..29,696 30,312 22,572 .... .. 9,072 17,761 10,320 .... Oct. .. 432,000 323,475 
Dec. ..28,716 31,604 19,033 .... _.. 2,734 4,217 11,352 .... Dee... 186,569 871,573 








Year 331,174 323,588 346,816 a: 79,633 84,541 92,351 Metce Year 5,979,459 5,098,788 


Canadas Copper Exports 


’ . 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada s Zinc Output Canada’s Silver Output 
(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(In Tons) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 (Refined Zinc) (In Ounces) 
.15,981 20,582 26,883 10,620 (In Tons) 1957 1958 1959 
.11,041 16,272 16,816 10,304 1956 1957 1958 1959 . 2,158,631 2,529,583 3,094,440 
..12,276 14,270 18,662 11,025 ..21,696 20,340 21,801 21,456 . . 2,051,679 2,294,655 2,264,903 
.14,476 16,417 23,261 17,079 ..20,356 19,808 19,743 19,709 . .2,346,316 2,448,698 2,782,307 
.12,851 19,048 19,358 21,739 ..22,010 21,941 22.314 22,135 . . 2,225,638 2,558,958 2,691,503 
10,985 10,826 20,831 21,310 ..21,339 20,504 20,989 21,512 . 2,111,185 2,650,665 2,499,149 
13,599 18,621 21,703 13,650 ..21,790 20,564 21,269 21,147 . .2,208,584 2,527,632 
-14,710 21,980 15,881 ..20,780 19,928 20,353 21,250 . .2,383,390 2,385,687 
-17,268 14,314 15,373 ..21,691 20,061 20,873 21,055 . . 2,592,468 2,884,154 
-13,896 13,110 20,341 ..21,354 20,305 21,152 .... . -2,382,121 2,856,304 
-- 19,130 16,622 14,391 .20,691 20,247 20,530 .... . .2,817,358 2,390,027 
-18,630 16,282 11,138 ..21,412 20,892 21,125 .... . . 2,566,519 2,643,790 
..20,470 20,933 20,273 .... . . 2,537,984 2,917,528 
174,843 198,794 224,638 -* Dee. ..22,012 21,823 21,705 .... 
sat 28,361,873 31,087,681 


. Year 255,807 247,351 252,157 
Canada's Lead Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











(Recoverable Lead) * 


’ + 
’ . 
(in Tens) Canada’s Zine Exports Canada's Nickel Output 
1956 1957 1958 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
.16,002 14,032 17,117 
.14,344 15,170 14,908 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 


.16,857 16,940 15,421 1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 
--11,573 14,275 15,644 ..15,550 19,304 17,349 13,565 Jan. ..14,985 16,609 16,710 
.15,446 14,591 15,131 . ..11,757 16,618 8,376 12,675 Feb. ..14,997 15,027 15,896 
..18,145 16,431 15,645 .. 8822 14,923 19,636 14,617 Mar. ..15,504 16,733 15,853 
15,841 14,377 14,076 ..14,317 17,131 16,346 12,789 Apr. ..14,431 15,347 15,163 
Aug. ..16,104 14679 12,260 .... ..11,357 16,680 15,121 11,049 May ..15,203 16,225 15,231 
Sept. .15,760 15,869 15401 .... ..15,296 16,157 7,776 20298 June ..14,492 15,447 14,603 
Oct. ..16,725 14,151 14,564 .... ..15,499 12,912 27,394 23,122 July ..15,125 15,878 12,851 
.. 14,865 15,879 16,680 .... . ..13,070 20,520 15,906  .... Aug. ..14,852 16,756 12,597 
Dec. ..16,056 15,296 18,248 .... . .19,732 17,671 8670  .... Sept. .14,530 15,604 11,786 
..20,792 16,735 22,810 .... Oct. ..15,762 15,628 3,682 
Year 188,971 171,690 185,095 .... ..21,411 17,225 17,978  .... Nov. ..15,062 14,587 3,178 
<1 Re Oe . .-16,125 16,131 18,344 .... Dec. ..14,824 15,096 3,298 
recoverable lead in ores or concentrates 


shipped for export. 183,728 202,007 195,707 ‘Gh ues Year 178,767 188,962 140,842 es 
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Canadian Copper Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959 





June July Aug. 
Ore, matte, 

regulus, etc. 

(content) .... 3,580 2,949 4,605 
United States .. 971 1,697 304 
Belgium 61 116 
Germany (W.) 54 118 
Norway ‘ 737 1,355 
United Kingdom 106 75 
Japan 294 2,637 

Ingots, bars, 
billets, anodes 21,310 13,650 15,155 
United States ..10,055 3,928 17,224 
i 276 672 oe 
448 168 
Germany (W.) 1,030 392 11,204 
Greece 56 sas 
Italy se 84 308 
Netherlands ... aes 727 
ei 112 
United Kingdom 6,430 4,650 
Australia 280 id cima 
India ; 761 
Other countries icin oe 1 
Total Exports: 
Crude & refined 24,890 16,599 19,760 
Oil and scrap .. 244 414 469 
Rods, strips 


sheet & tubing 1,592 927 1,155 


Canadian Zinc Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1959. 





June July Aug. 
Ore (zinc 
content) 
United States . 
Belgium 
Netherlands ... 
Norway 
United Kingdom 
Slab zinc 
United States .. 


20,298 23,121 18,464 
.18,511 12,723 16,609 
i; ... 1,318 
1,233 537 
6,792 aK 
. Bae oe 
878 16,237 11,546 
9,412 8,870 6,130 
ea 28 
Germany (W.) 56 a 
Netherlands ... 336 pa 
United Kingdom 6,452 6,620 
Korea 573 714 
Other countries 34 33 
Total Exports: 
Ore and slabs .. 
Zinc scrap, 
dross,ashes ... 864 475 
United States .. 81 144 
Belgium 724 174 ‘ne 
Netherlands ... 59 157 107 


.37,176 39,358 3 


French Covper Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) 
(In metric tons) 
1959. 


June July Aug. 





Crude copper 
for refining 
(blister, black 
and cement) .. 406 406 

Belgian Congo.. 406 
Refined 14,613 
United States . 1,467 
Canada 2,632 
Chile 1,500 
Belgium : 4,733 
Germany (W.) bas 213 
178 

50 22 

United Kingdom ee 89 

Belgian Congo.. 2,767 

Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland .... 1,545 
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2,529 
1,673 


Canadian Lead Exports 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,000 = 2 
Scene HL 


June July 
Ore (lead 
content) 
United States .. 
Belgium 
Germany (W.) 
Refined lead .... 3,478 
United States .. 2,281 
Uruguay 65 
United Kingdom 4,857 1,019 84 
Korea 3 110 wee 
Other countries “59 3 93 
Total Exports: 
Ore & refined ..30,149 8,856 11,969 
Lead scrap 276 195 


5,378 
2,523 
1,446 
1,409 


2, 168 
4.024 


Copper Imports and Exports 
By Principal Countries 


(A.B.M.S.) 
Reported in ingots, slabs, etc.; except where 
otherwise noted. 
1959 
May June July 
IMPORTS 
S. (blist., s.t.) 18,879 27,757 27,860 
(ore, etc., st.) 3,974 12,112 5,331 


(ref., s.t.) .-11,777 19,320 10,742 





291 469 
France (crude) ..... 406 406 
(refined) ....13.975 11,462 14,618 
Italy d 4 Sate 
Germany, West 32,438 29,916 
Netherlands .... 2,794 
Norway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
vu. &. Gs.) 
India blister/- 
ref., 1.t.)7 
Australia (blis- 
ter & ref’d lt.) 300 
EXPORTS 
U.S. (ore and 
unref., st.) .. 456 37 
(refined, s.t.) 15,301 12,607 
Canada 
(refined, s.t.) 21,738 21,310 
Be'gium* ‘ a 
Finland?t 484 
Germany, West 6,807 6,473 
8 


2,809 
5,020 «.!. 
2°711 2,382 
38.382 32.958 


1,970 3,512 


1,427 


1,703 
4,704 
al Congot 21 ‘667 ay 


No. Rhodesia (blis- 
ter & ref., 1.t.)* 50,542 43,092 43,141 


* Includes alloys. 

+? Includes old. 

t Copper wire bars and ingot bars 99% and 
copper ingots 97%. 

+ British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Sta- 
tistics. 


Canada’s Nickel Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(Refined, in oxides, matte, ete.) 


1958 
14,233 
12,157 
12,316 
20,962 
20,574 
16,144 
14,055 
13,012 
14,371 
8,335 
3,001 
5,060 


154,220 


January 
February 


French Zinc Imports 
(A.B.M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959 
June July Aug. 


19,278 23,798 24 — 
75 


1,130 
2,934 

150 
1,378 

850 
2,015 
5,105 
5,942 
2,075 
2,219 





Ore (gross 


2,000 


Yugoslavia 
Algeria 


Belgian Congo.. 
Slabs, bars, blocks, 
1,537 
1,155 
142 
Netherlands ... we 240 
Algeria ‘+ 

Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland .... 


French Metal Exports 


(A.B.M.S.) 


(In metric tons) 
1959 





June July Aug. 
LEAD 
Ore (gr. wt.) .... 220 84 114 
Pig lead ‘ 684 26 
United States .. ae 195 Kee 
Uruguay 78 ay 
Denmark 203 203 
Germany (W.) 500 — 
Switzerland ... 295 
Other countries 33 26 
Antimonial lead 59 52 
ZINC 
S!abs, bars, blocks, 
etc. 27 83 


Crude copper for 
refining (blister, 
black and 
cement) 


U. K. Copper Imports 


(British Bureau of oe Ferrous Metal 
Statistics) 


(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
June July Aug. 
(Gross Weight) 
Copper and 

copper alloys 38,382 32,958 35,921 
U. of S. Africa .. 12 v4 101 
Rhodesia- 

Nyasaland ....20,367 15,442 22,628 
Canada 6,857 7,212 6,078 
Belgium 5 9 5 

Germany (West) 28 25 27 
200 200 





United States .. 2,541 172 2,022 
Chile 9,000 
Belgian Congo . 250 250 jet 
Other countries 29 48 10 
Of which: 

Electrolytic 24,789 18,916 24,267 
Other refined ... 3,437 4,925 2,450 
Blister or rough 9,716 8,706 8,932 


Wrought and 
411 272 


38,382 32,958 35,921 
31 





Nonferrous Castings Spot Straits Tin 


MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 
(Bureau of Census — a Pounds) ied (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
Alu- Mag- a ts ‘ils 
minum Copper _nesium Zinc Die Monthly Average Prices 
1954 Total I 834,557 25,572 474,741 18,396 1956 1957 1958 1959 
1955 Total 1,011,748 27,892 781,254 21,045 
1956 Total 966,473 36,168 88,069 20.734 - 105.036 101.511 92.94 99.411 
1957 Total .... 875,389 30,322 663,330 23,791 . 100.803 101.132 93.915 102.785 
1958 
February 58,356 1,803 42,687 1,294 . 100.786 99.643 94.452 103.042 
March 50.5 60,157 1,975 39,719 1,630 > 92.268 99.304 92.988 102.505 
59,311 2,215 35,796 1,467 
57,506 2'422 36.447 1.655 5 96.994 93.347 94.512 103.125 
57,124 2,205 38,132 94.589 98.05 94.708 104.25 
51,124 2,200 32,765 
57.790 1869 35,860 96.143 96.52 94.892 102.237 
September 4 64,447 47,127 99.049 94.261 94.988 102.44 
October 74,012 , 45,045 
November sae we eee 62,476 2, 48,431 : - 103.809 93.406 94.101 
December , 67,905 q 55,600 . . 106.023 91.838 96.523 
Total .. eee. 596,816 739,915 wy 508,297 110.921 89.236 99.118 
1959 ? . 7 
January ; coves Saat 66,874 : 53,347 . . 104.268 92.35 98.989 
February 62,486 69,589 2,16: 48,779 ‘ 
March 73.351 718.641 57,600 - 101.475 96.301 95.177 
April ; 72,976 82,799 J 57,325 
May 68,268 78,413 ; 60,656 
June . ; 66,471 79,730 = 56,128 
July 56,896 69,389 2,265 46,789 


Copper Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) Monthly Average Prices 
Sand Fn (Cents per Pound) 
er 
1952 Total 910,862 26,924 1956 1957 1958 1959 
1953 Total nats 888,369 30,7384 . 104.768 101.347 92.653 99.351 
1955 Total a 907852 sraee . 100.586 100.257 93.763 102.708 
1956 Total 866,404 57,522 10,023 32,134 . 100.524 99.476 94.363 103.042 
a 59.606 3.046 888 2.168 99.145 99.286 92.988 102.505 
789,819 44,746 10,776 30,048 y 96.853 98.335 94.512 103.107 
63.294 3,327 894 2.192 94.488 98.025 94.619 104.142 
52.579 3.202 796 1,779 96.131 96.44 94.892 102.337 
83.271 a pa — 98.924 94.159 94.976 102.435 
51,634 891 1,904 . 103.559 93.313 94.054 
cease eo na yt . 105.716 91.848 96.455 
52,981 2,425 682 1,702 . 110.329 89.236 98.985 
September , 58,435 2,888 876 2,248 
October ¢ 67.564 3.239 790 2'419 . 104.00 92.34 98.96 
November chee : 57,386 2,604 810 1,946 . 101.252 93.672 95.069 
December ; 61,119 3,535 1,059 2,192 
Total 667,255 36,529 10,201 22,681 ——_—— 
1959 
January eee ere. 59,856 3,572 1,216 2,230 . . 
February teeeeess 66,589 62,593 3,557 1,176 2,263 Quicksilver Averages 
March . teseese Se 69,472 4,333 1,361 3,475 
EY Dicseewek 82,799 73,567 4,640 1,328 3,264 
May 78,413 69,351 4,363 1,291 3,408 N. ¥. Monthly Averages 
MS eos oes 79,730 70,836 4,421 1,175 3,298 sis 
ee 69,389 61,966 3,869 946 2.608 Virgin, Dollars per 76-Ib Flask 


1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 277.80 256.00 224.35 219.50 


Prompt Tin Prices 


Nickel Averages Platinum Averages 


Electro, eotheitte sheets, 99.00%, are Feb. 270.29 256.00 229.39 219.50 
f.o.b. refinery, duty included N. ¥. MONTHLY QUOTATIONS 


Mar. 261.40 256.00 232.096 223.57 

(Cents per pound) (Dollars per Troy Ounce) 

1956 1957 1958 1959 1956 1957 1958 1959 Apr. 267.22 256.00 233.06 239.52 
Jan. 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 Jan. 106.30 10192 77.85 52.57 May 267.675 256.00 229.48 245.86 
Feb. 6450 74.00 74.00 74.00 Feb. 10434 9859 7482 59.25 
Mar. 64.50 174.00 74.00 74.00 Mar. 104.23 93.50 72.096 7710 June 260.69 256.00 229.00 241.64 
Apr. 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 Apr. 103.92 9345 70.72 7718 July 256.06 256.00 230.25 236.74 
May 6450 7400 74.00 74.00 May 10523 92865 6734 17750 : 
June 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 106.50 92.02 6618 1750 Aug. 256.00 252.20 240.27 225.429 
July 64.50 74.00 74.00 74.00 106.50 90.265 6435 78.00 Sept. 256.00 248.58 241.12 

64.50 74.00 74.00 174.00 Aug. 105.76 84426 6094 78.00 

64.50 74.00 74.00 .... Sept. 105.50 84.00 5960 .... 255.92 234.48 235.94 

64.50 74.00 7400 .... Oct. 10485 84.00 57327 ||| _ 255.13 228.33 230.05 

64.50 74.00 74.00 .... 104.50 83.80 5641 |... 

1248 74.00 74.00 .... Dec. 104.50 78.70 53.154 ||| - 256.00 226.50 223.54 

65.165 74.00 74.00 .... . 105.18 89.79 65.07 ||| _ 261.71 248.51 230.96 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks 


(U. S. Department of 
Stocks 


beginning 
of month Production 
short tons shert tons 
ee 
118,541 
125,416 
124,714 
139,836 
November 140,962 
December 152,201 
Total 1,565,556 
1959 
January 156,700 
February ; 142,116 
157,189 
155,213 
163,857 
167,323 
179,194 


Interior) 
—Seld 


Short tons 
1,579,035 


134,083 
132,765 
146,870 
139,908 
126,619 
145,125 
1,595,067 


127,678 
133,397 
181,839 
182,930 
182,607 
191,421 
187,387 


or Used—— 
Value 


f. o. b. 
plant 


64,726,335 
64,611,494 
71,641,275 
68,881,146 
62,133,129 
70,946,494 


$62,375,824 
65,668,578 
82,304,609 
90,070,280 
89,672,327 
93,955,552 
91,635,864 


Stocks 

end of 

month 
short tons 


145,205 
125,049 
124,202 
138,545 
145,721 


175,108 
183,827 
159,177 
131,460 
112,710 

88,612 

80,419 





Aluminum Wrought Products 


PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 


1956 Total 
| 2,677,423 1,396,502 


207,459 118,835 
190,092 108,913 
210,477 118,793 
115,660 

118,767 

126,160 

115,376 

125,937 

128,967 

121,190 

130,474 

1,441,385 


January 132,361 
February 131,564 
161,285 

166,942 

184,664 

195,476 

373,007 211,850 


Wire 
& Cable 


365,391 
398,602 
399,040 


21,983 
20,692 
22,178 
27,361 
28,674 
24,678 
23,581 
23,287 
24,442 
17,771 
26,253 
285,355 


26,480 
21,740 
21,940 
25,468 
28,532 
30,156 
39,902 


Extruded 
Shapes 
& Tubing 


812,311 
782,398 
789,430 


58,296 
55,973 
62,737 
67,376 
74,580 
72,194 
67,953 
15,269 
85,038 
71,666 
72,979 
821,249 


70,309 
71,364 
81,276 
93,475 
99,308 
107,038 
111,661 





Aluminum Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 


(Thousands 4 aes 


1954 Total 156,738 
1955 Total 171,757 
1956 Total 171,763 
1957 Total 144,121 


9,531 
9,312 
8,644 
8,658 
9,034 
10,261 
10,932 
10,539 
10,874 
117,421 


10,907 
10,627 
12,412 
12,700 
11,979 
12,306 
11,581 
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245,421 
232,326 


13,369 
13,648 
13,679 
12,342 
14,426 
16,241 
17,189 
16,942 
18,970 
186,949 


20,410 


Die 
232,726 
354,804 
376,108 
369,086 


21,956 


29,579 
292/599 


21,349 
31,021 
33,949 
33,992 
30,877 
29,092 
24,771 


Virgin Aluminum 


Ingot (30 Ib.) 9944% Plus, Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 


Aver. 


1956 
24.40 
24.40 
24.60 
25.90 
25.90 
25.90 
25.90 
26.70 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
26.008 


1957 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
28.10 
28.10 
28.10 
28.10 
28.10 
27.517 


1958 
28.10 
28.10 
28.10 
26.10 
26.10 
26.10 
26.10 
26.77 
26.80 
26.80 
26.80 
26.80 
26.889 


Magnesium Wrought 
Products Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 


Dec. .. 


(Thousands of Pounds) 


1956 
. 2,188 
. 1,901 
. 1,946 
. 2,279 
. 2,462 
. 2,302 
. 2,002 
. 2,523 
. 2,031 
_ or 
. 2,141 
2,452 


Total .24,975 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver. 


1957 

2,130 
2,522 
2,388 
2,511 
2,230 
1,881 
1,428 
1,540 
1,501 
1,453 
1,230 
1,102 


21,915 


1958 

1,271 
1,280 
1,398 
1,479 
1,443 
1,709 
1,227 
1,823 
1,807 
1,983 
1,662 
1,622 


18,702 


Cadmium Averages 


N. Y. Monthly Averages 
Cents per Ib. in ton lots 


1956 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 


1957 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
170.00 
166.40 
169.70 


1958 1959 
155.00 145.00 
155.00 145.00 
155.00 145.00 
155.00 120.00 
155.00 120.00 
155.00 120.00 
155.00 120.00 
155.00 *140.00 
152.60 
145.00 
145.00 
145.00 
152.30 


* As of Oct. 1, 1959, for lots of up to one ton. 
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Steel Ingot Production Steel Ingot Operations 
(American Iron and Steel Institute) Catculeted 


Estimated Production — 4S “one bet ad 
TH BESSEMER produe- 
OPEN HEAR met fen oll (Percentage of Capacity as Reported 
% of % of % of capac- companies by 
Period Net tons oy Net tons ——_ net ome wr Ye bopdey we ey ty 4 
1954 Total .. 80,327,494 73.6 2,548,104 63.2 436,054 52. 8 0 1,693, 
1966 Total ..102,840.585 91.6 3.227.997 9,147,567 81.2 115,216,149 89.8 2,203,828 American Iron & Steel Institute) 
7 T 101,657,776 87.0 2,475,138 8,582,082 71.3 112,714,996 é 2,161,776 Week 


5,782,378 53.6 1,445,581 
6.254.622 Beginning 1956 1957 1958 1959 


5,582,901 ‘8 1,289, Jan. 6... 97.6 984 561 762 
7.127.480 61.6 1,661, Jan. 13... 986 964 57.0 173.6 
6,420,405 fe ° ° 
Jan. 20... 99.0 966 55.5 174.6 
1.900469 Jan. 27...1004 97.6 540 1726 
1' 971,000 Feb. 4... 99.3 97.1 54.0 6.9 
1,046,162 
Feb. 11... 99.1 97.7 53.5 83.8 
2,103,247 


2,401,000 Feb. 18... 988 97.8 509 83.7 


6,262,112 ‘ 81,597 . 448,614 
6,698,944 ¢ 122,317 . 533,361 
547,939 

688,670 

660,413 

593,600 

670,383 

737,518 

in ‘ y . 873,779 
oe Us ‘672, ‘655 . ° ° 850,896 
.» 7,764,000 . A . 832,000 
76,888,392 . ,396,348 . 7,972,623 


OO em ONO oS 


.. 8,280,985 77. 120,005 
.. 8,640,000 88. 129,000 Rey te 
10,216,474 95. 184,892 60. 1,7 3 2,611, 
9'884,332 F 196,000 ‘ 964,850 11.281.920 93.0 2.629.818 . 25... 98.8 96.0 54.6 88.5 
(10,117,968 94.1 200,887 66. 024,401 11,600,581 92.5 2,618,441 
9/521,053 91.6 185,794 63.! 941,056 84.8 10,907,634 89.9 2,542,572 . &#.. 8S Bi Ba wes 
4,540,182 42.2 66,433 21.4 526,025 45.9 5,227,129 1,182,608 
1,171,342 10.¢ ses 267,935 23.4 1,439,277 11.5 324,893 - 11...100.00 938 524 92.0 


7 t 1, 249, 000 2. ; 286,000 25.8 1,535,000 12.7 359,000 
Ser ter mber ——— 18. ee 100.6 93.5 52.5 92.9 


Blast Furnace a Steel Castings Shipments 25... 995 924 506 929 


(American Iron and Steel Institute) (Bureea of Census) . 1... 966 906 486 93.2 
a NNN canteen (Short Tons) = For Own . 8... 97.7 903 485 93.3 

Ferro Total For Sale ; ; ‘ : : 

Pig manganese a ... 2,101,604 1,507,413 . 15...1009 904 468 93.8 

_ a geonlle a .. 1,925,116 1,476,352 age . 22...100.2 88.7 47.9 93.5 
CASS CRE NS : - + 1,829,277 1,290,016 431 29...100.5 87.0 47.8 94.2 


r. 70,487,880 745,981 71,282,761 98.8 1,184,096 880,158 303,938 aie ae le aie 
r. 61,628,668 629,926 62,156,501 84.2 

1 Rs EO 1,530,694 1,166,706 363,988 13... 95.2 842 523 929 

’ = , 20... 95.3 864 56.4 93.4 

. 68,119,882 668,786 68,688,117 71.6 _.1,931,987 1,512,290 416,697 ~~ 6 ae ‘a ie 


Te i a = ... 153,647 119,353 34,294 3... 96.3 875 62.5 93.7 
7,268,743 65,841 7.334.584 101.0 ... 122,018 90,037 ey ad 10... 96.7 865 840 920 


DAR ARIARTA Teens 


wt et pe § : 
Cee RH Cw Danwnvan 


ax 
e- 
= 





. 74,987,721 


+» 75,301,134 664, 965. 88.9 . 2. 145,926 111,080 
" 139'002 23, 17... 934 85.2 649 92.5 
146,397 
reget 2 24... 93.0 84.0 61.7 878 
‘> 420'787 1... 849 785 51.0 782 
- 1,766,191 1,261,301 ... 123 78.7 534 19.5 


R233 


120,722 94,717 + Soe 6h COT 


103,297 79,708 
106.233 82.195 ... 146 79.4 573 12.9 


Apr. ... 91,464 : ... 170 794 578 122 


May.... 87,002 
June ... 92,681 2 --- 169 798 588 11.2 


July ... 68,802 : ... 575 806 605 118 


Aug. ... 80,886 A 1 
Sept... 85.277 g. -o. 4S Bi @68 i113 
Oct. ... 95,389 ' ... O88 8282 685 11.7 


Nov. ... 85,267 \ 
Dec. ||. 103/800 - «a. ee 8S G7 ws 


Total ..1,114,939 859,125 255,814 . 9... 98.7 819 65.9 11.6 


1959 
Jan. ... 105,392 82,693 22,709 -%...1S Si Se Us 


Feb. ... 110 280 86,013 24,267 . 23...1006 82.2 673 128 
Mar. .. 131317 103.848 27,469 3 ...101.6 826 704 128 
Apr. ... 134,344 104,890 29,454 
May ... 135,359 105,804 29,555 ---1018 828 716 128 
— vee satan 111,725 31,899 : ...1009 809 742 13.0 
u waa t . ‘ 
y 06,790 83,541 23,249 hain” iin: am 


Galvanized Sheet ra SHIPMENTS OF TIN-TERNEPLATE ; ...101.2 79.7 75.0 

(American Iron & Steel Institute) (American Iron & Steel Institute) 

sis (Net Tons) sii _ (Net Tons) ; oc kOae 78.0 74.5 
—Hot Dipped— —Electrolytic— 

Jan. 269,464 235,902 186,649 279,244 1958 1959 1988 71959 ; ---100.6 77.7 74.5 
Feb. 272,997 205,048 167,627 281,637 y 31,455 30,304 474,359 417,210 
Mar. 291,198 206,836 196,886 811,961 reb. 29.451 24,602 397,861 f ‘ ...100.2 76.0 74.1 
Apr. 266,728 198,585 206,368 828,759 ; 36,794 46,706 419,102 
May 272,741 206,657 231,318 317,059 ’ 43,670 54, E 9/95 J ...100.1 72.1 73.7 
June 279,058 239,087 277,180 350,333 37,628 4 J g 
July * 167,247 239,883 180,787 42,850 ‘ i 73, , ee 71.5 73.5 
Aug. 276,048 186,790 253,263 45,481 a : 
Sept. 256,803 183,952 258,723 ; 46,037 43 2 ; ---1013 682 73.5 
Oct. 278,637 212,886 290,157 4 3, x 
Nov. 255,135 190,380 253,909 4 , i , ...102.0 67.7 174.5 
Dec. 239,173 159,363 266,472 

——  —_____— a x . 943 53.7 74.5 
Total 2,957,991 2,392,637 2,828,848 ———— ov 
* Combined with August figures. 447,396 ; (o. RS BS WS ‘ie 
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782.660 


~ 


69,175 
47,953 
45,175 
39,302 
25,468 
26,463 
26,668 
31,374 
oo B A 31,348 
Oct. . 835, 36,963 
° 39,275 
Dec. .... 6,025,3 47,5056 é 
Total ..57, 465,456 37, 298, 644 
1959 
C0, sere & 39 48,572 6,211,823 
Feb. oo &, 39 45,274 6,192,672 
March .. 7, ° 48,291 7,510,061 
April .. 7,338,372 54,234 7,392,606 
May 7.683 7 64,237 7,747, 996 
June e 58,315 7,289,946 
July 9550. 159 23,391 3,573,550 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyers 


ORES CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP ¢ RESIDUES 


For: PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For: NATIONAL ZINC CO. 


Laurel Hill, L. 1., N. Y. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


E] Paso, Texas 


Sellers 


COPPER (Electrolytic) € ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM s MERCURY 














Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


—————>P a —— 


I. Schumann & Company 


4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 























copper 


Electrolytic NEC* CCC” 


6 
99.99 +Q% Electric* 
High Grade Electrolytic 


lead 


Common Desilverized ILR* 


aluminum 


Pig + Ingot 
auseouon 


"Rea US Pat Off 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE 
FERROMANGANESE stanparp crave 
CADMIUM « SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 


Arsenic + Palladium « Platinum + Selenium « Tellurium 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, New York 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 




















ANACONDA 


COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 


Sheet, Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and 
Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free Cutting Rods, 


Die Pressed Forgings and Extrusions 


made by 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - WATERBURY 20, CONN. 
Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Ansonia, Conn. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte 2, N.C. 
*Chicago 39, Ill. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
*Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Dallas 6, Texas 
Denver 16, Colo. 
Detroit 31, Mich. 
Houston 2, Texas 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Newark 2,N. J 
New York 16, N. Y. 
*Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
*Providence 3, R. |. 
Rochester 4, N.Y 

St. Lovis 3, Mo 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Washington 5, D. C. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 

General Offices: 

Waterbury 20, Conn. 

In Canada: Anaconda American 
Brass Limited Genera! Offices 
New Toronto, Ontario 
Montreal Office 

939 Dominion Square Building 
Vancouver Office: 

1030 West Georgia St. 


*W arehouses 





